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ABSTRACT 

The Joint Committee on the Master Plan for Higher 
Education in California commissioned the present study to be 
undertaken to answer many questions concerning independent higher 
education in the state. Among the questions ir>fcluded in the study 
description are: (1) What is the present contribution of independent 
institutions to California higher education? (2) Is it in the 
interest of the state to maintain and/or expand the contributions of 
independent higher education? (3) Are the independent institutions 
being ^utilized in such a way as to maximize- their contributions to 
California higher education? (4) Should the option to attend an 
independent college or university be available to all qualified 
students? (S) Should the state provide financial assistance to 
independent higher education? (6) In what ways are public and private 
institutions interdependent? (7) What are the benefits of the 
existing d'ual system to students^ taxpayers and to the quality of 
California higher education? (Author/HS) 
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This is one of . series of policy alternative papers co-issioned 
the California Legislature's Ooint C»™ittee on the Master Plan for 

Higher Education. 

The prinar, purpose of these papers is to give l«.islators an 
overview of a given polic, area. Most of the papers directed 
to«rd synthesis and analysis of existing infomation and perspectives 
rather than the gathering of ne. data. The authors were asked to 
raise and explore prominent issues and-to suggest alternatives available 
to the Legislature in dealing with those issues. 

The Joint Co-ittee has mt restricted its consuiunts to 
discussions and reco-endations in those areas which fall exclusively 
within the scope of legislative responsibility. The authors were 
encouraged to direct c»™ents to individual institutions. seg^enUl 
offices, state agencies - or wherever seeded appropriate. U is 
hoped that these papers will sti^late public, segmental ana 
institutional discussion of the critical issues in postsecondary 
education. 
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PREFACE 



/ 

In the late Spring of 1972, th6 s^aff of the Joint Committee on the 
Master Plan for Higher Education approached me about the possibility of 
doing "a policy alternative paper on independent higher education in 
California". This would be one of several studies and reports commis* ^ 
-.ioned by the Joint Committee I welcomed the invitation to do so and, 
unrealisrrcally as it turned out, committed myself to fourteen ioan-days 
to complete the task. Because professional commitments took me to the 
east coast fur the summer months, the bulk of the work on this report 
was completed during September and October. While in the east, 1 was 
able to meet with individuals in four states who either administer or 
deal directly with programs of state assistance to independent higher 
education. 

The Joint Committee also commissioned other studies, including 
papers on "Financing Postsecondary Education", particularly public 
higher education, and one on the "Probable Impact of the Federal Role 
in Financing Postsecondary Education". For this reason, this paper does 
not go into detail into either of these extremely important topics. As 
can be seen in Appendix A, the mandate for this paper from the Joint 
Committee turned out to be much more broad than "a policy alternative 
paper". 

Why me? During 1967 and 1968, while'^a full-time doctoral candi- 
date at Stanford University, I wrote three papers on various topics 
dealing with governmental assistance to private higher education. (It 
is a sad commentary on higher education that by writing a single paper, 
one can become even a semi-expert.) Through one of those papers, I was 
offered, in 1968, a position as one of two full-time research associates 
with the Illinois Commission to Study Nonpublic Higher Education. That 
interest and experience grew into a Ph.D. dissertation at Stanfotd, com- 
pleted during 1968 through 1970, entitled: California and Nonpublic 
Higher Education ; The Historical and Current Relationships Between the 
State of California and Independent Colleges and Universities . 

Lest the reader think, or fear, that this report is simply a former 
dissertation be::ween new covers, it might be reassuring to know that only 
the Introduction and Chapter III, "Present Practices in California", draw 
heavily on my Stanford dissertation, but with considerable updating. 
Other chapters, of course, utilize to some extent' the background reading 
and research that went into the dissertation. 

For example,, at that time (1968 through 1970), I interviewed ex- 
tensively AA government officials and leaders of California higher edu- 
cation, public and private. In addition, 3A out of A8 presid-ents of in- 
dependent college? and universities and 15 out of 55 State Senators and 
Assemblymen surveyed completed lengthy questionnaires, a technique which 
everyone seems to utilize. I must sincerely thank, again, these individuals 
for their assistance at that time. For this reason, I choose not to sub- 
mit another questionnaire to the presidents of independent colleges and 
universities who already feel the need for a "vice president for questioa- 
naire completion". 



A \ast amount of data, and opinion, is already available. For this . 
report I reviewed much of the testimony given before both the Joint 
Committee and the Select Committee on the Master Plan, as well as re- 
viewing all of the current college catalogues of California's independent 
colleges and universities. This report also utilizes a number of other 
sources of data and information contained in many other reports, surveys, 
anH publications, some of which are briefly described in the "Review of 
the Literature" or cited in the Bibliog-aphy . There has obviously been 
a lot said already, and the need seemed to be to pull much of this in- 
formation together into a single report on independent higher education 
in California- 

I.must most cordially thank Dr. Morgan Odell and Mrs. Betty Katanick 
of the AlCCU for their complete cooperation and for providing much of the 
current data contained in Chapters II and V. Mr. Arthur S. Marmaduke of 
the otate Scholarship and Loaij Commission has, again, been extremely 
helpful in providing up-to-the-minute data and the draft of th? Student 
Resources Survey which were utilized in Chapters III and V. ' I must also 
thank President Charles J. Hitch of the University of California and 
Chancellor Glenn 6. Dumke of the California StatQ University and Colleges 
for their Mme, cooperation, and thoughtful comments on this topic - 

Ustly, I would like to thank Robert G- Cameron, the Director of the 
Western Regional Office of the College Entrance Examination Board, for his 
cooperation and my wife, Doris, and son, John, who had to put up with an 
absent husband and father for many weekends, days, and evenings - 

While I am obviously sympathetic^ to the problems of independent 
higher education in California and elsewhere, I have attempted to be 
reasonably "neutral" in this report. The opinions expressed are my own 
unless cited otherwise. Likewise, I must personally assume all respon- 
sibility for errors of fact, overstatements, and misconceptions. 

Because of the girth of this report, my advice to the prospective 
reader is to first look over the Table of Contents and the data contained 
in the AA tables. Only then dp I suggest reading those chapters or 
sections in which the readei*. has a particular interest. 



Fred A. Nelson 
October 1972 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



^ This report occurs at a critical time in the State's history. Now 
more than ever, Calif o rnia s independent colleges and universities are 
irxreasingly concerned about maintaining autonomy, independence, quality 
and vitality while achieving fiscal solvency. Some are worried about 
their very survival. At the same time the California Legislature is 
considering the future of all higher education in the State. The Legis^ 
lature is rightfully charged with maintaining, promoting and protecting 
the public interest, effecting economies wherever possible, and exerting 
some form of accountability for the expenditure of public funds. These 
, are the confluent issues and concerns of 1972.' These same issues are the 

recurrent themes in this study. 

The Purpose of the Report 

At the outset, it should be made perfectly clear that this report is 
not an advocacy paper such as a commission or task force might present. 
No specific recommendations are advocated and then justified. The Associ- 
ation of Independent California Colleges and Universities (AICCU) has 
stated its collective position on a number of important topics at several 
of the hearings conducted by the Joint Committee on the Master Plan for 
Higher Education and the Coordinating Council's Select Committee on the 
Master Plan. Rather, this report was mandated to deal with the several 
issues and public policy questions posed in the Joint Committee's study 
plan (see Appendix A). Additionally, this report was asked to focus on 
major issues "through an analysis of presen^ practices in California, a 
survey of practices and proposals elsewhere and a review and summary of 
the literature". Furthermore, the ^Jjylnt Committee asked for an "analysis 
of whatever policy alternates are available to the Legislature" with the 
advantages and disadvantages of each. 

State legislatures, certainly including California's, are primarily 
concerned about their state's systemCs) of public higher education. Whil^ 
the majority of legislators in Calif ornlKT^ elsewhere, are aware of the 
well-being of independent colleges and ^diversities, it is the public col- 
leges and universities, because of theirj tax support and direct, or at 
least indirect, accountability to the Legislature, which preoccupy the 
interest of legislators. Educators must be continually reminded that higher 
education, public or private, is but one of many socially significant activ- 
ities which compete for the attention of legislators and for tax dollars. 
Therefore, it is most significant that the Joint Committee has chosen to 
devote one of its studies specifically to California's independent colleges 
and' universities. 

Definition of Terms 

What do we mean by "independent higher education in California"? 
First of all the terms "independent", "private", and "non-public" are 
usually used interchangeably and synonymously. Many institutions prefer 
the term "independent" because of possible exclusive connotations of the 
word "private", such as one's "private" thoughts. Likewise the term 
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"non-public" draws attention to the fact that these institutions are, by 
definition, not public. In this paper the term "independent higher ed- 
ucation" usually refers to the approximately fifty, four-year non-public 
colleges and universitie s in California, accredited by the Western Assoc- 
iation of Schools and Golleges . Beyond this group of institutions there 
are presently in California a number of other "non-public" four-year 
colleges, proprietary institutions, and almost countless other private 
schools ^nd "colleges" - including beauty, barber, and business. (Some 
)ther problems and some legislative options regarding these additional 
institutijn;i are discussed in the later sections of this paper dealing 
with "chartering".) 

Privat^^lleges and universities in California, as elsewhere in the 
country, are commonly thought of as being entirely independent, or at 
least largely so, from governmental support, influence, and control. The 
very words "independent college" and "independent higher education" re- 
fle.^t this notion. These same private colleges and universities are, in 
tact, already tied to government, particularly state government, by a 
complex web of relationships. Many of these relationships are legal and 
formal; some are direct while others are indirect; several are informal; 
and a few are subrosa. These ties with government are becoming in- 
creasingly important and complex at a pace that occasionally leaves in- 
stitutions, and government itself, overtaken by. events. 

The Federal Role 

The absence of the word "education" in our federal constitution, 
declares, in effect, education at all levels to be a function and respon- 
sibility of the individual states. In recent years the "general welfare" 
clause of the United States Constitution has been liberally interpreted 
to provide more and more categorical support to education at all levels. 
The passing, by the Federal Congress, of the Higher Education Amendments 
in 1972 further extends the role of the Federal government by providing 
for wide spread and general support of all higher education, public and 
private. This recent Federal legislation tends to muddy the water in 
terms of what the individual states - including of course California - 
can and should do in the future to further assist all higher education. 

The Federal legislation represents a collection of compromises which 
fails to spell out in explicit terms the primary ^roles or functions of the 
Federal and State governments in regard to the support of higher education, 
public and private. Indeed, the very existence of the new Federal legis- 
lation may be used by State legislatures as a reason, if not an excuse, 
not to move ahead r^th various state plans of assistance to and support 
of higher education. This may prove to be true even if the Higher Edu- 
cation Admendments of 1972 are only partially funded or even not funded 
at all! 



The Fundamental Relationships 

The fact remains that all colleges and universities, whether public 
or private, owe their existence to the state in which they are located. ^ 
California, like the other individual states, possesses at least four 
rights and obligations; 1) to grant charters and o^her privileges of 
incorporation; 2) to exempt property from taxation ; 3) to oversee 
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and support higher education ; and 4) to protect the public's interest . 

These State^granted rights assert that colleges and universities, 
public and private, are in the State's, hence public's, interest. The 
qualifications for a charter define, however poorly, an institution's 
quality at birth; and the charter itself defines the institution's 
limits of corporate activity. The qualifications for a charter for 
private colleges and universities, have on several occasions been a 
matter of concern in California; and these qualifications have been 
adjusted from time to time by what has been called "dipioma mill legis- 
lation". (More will be said about this later in "Chartering*'.) 

The all^important exemption from taxation of private institutions 
has been, over the years, an almost constant issue. The independent 
coJ leges and universities have sought to protect existing benefits, and 
occ.-»sionally have sought to extend these benefits. For example, a ballot 
proposition in 1962 extended the maximum amount of tax-exempt land for 
each campus (except for Stanford University) beyond the previous limit 
of one hundred acres. 

Private higher education in California obviously does not exist in 
either a vacuum or a monopoly. Its relationships with the public segments 
of higher education must always be considered. The independent colleges 
and universities have had, and continue to have, a number of important 
ties to the public segments of higher education. 

Lastly, the private colleges and universities have rakintained their 
concern for institutional autonomy and freedom from state "control". 
Even so, the State must maintain its responsibility for protecting the 
public interest, ^and with this responsibility goes at least some concern 
about institutional quality as well as indirect, if not direct, means 
of support. Institutional autonomy is, in the end, inexorably bound up 
in all kincs and levels of relationships. "Independence" here is a 
relative rather than absolute term. Each new or extended relationship 
with "independent" colleges or universities can mean a reduction in 
degree or type of institutional autonomy, what is to be given up for 
what in return? ^fhat benefit is worth the price? What sacrifice worth 
its cost? 

Variations in Public Policy 

Public policy seldom remains constant. Public policy towards pri- 
vate higher education, in California as elsewhere, is formulated within 
a much larger social context. Priorities change and public attitudes 
shift witli new values and concerns. The historical relationships of the 
State of Californ^.a to its independent colleges and universities offer 
vivid and even unique examples of how dramatically and swiftly such 
changes in public policy can occur. 

During the past one hundred and twenty years the State has reversed 
its official fiscal policy towards independent colleges, not once but 
twice! At one time California, liko several older states and particularly 
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those that are t urmer colonies, provided for direct financial assistance 
to pri vate, even church-related, secondary schools and colleges . Withirj 
forty years California reversed its position to become the only state 
in the Union to tax its independent schools, colleges, and universities. 

This policy, which existed at the turn.of the. century, was e>ftentu- 
ally nodified to tj^e more traditional, and Jnow universal, position of 
i^iuiiting tax exempt status to these educational institutions. State- 
granted benefits were expanded in 1929 by providing tax-exempt institu- 
tions of higher learning with the right of eminent domain, a privilege 
that is rare, if not unique, among the fifty states. More recently 
California has provided more indirect assistance to privafe colleges 
and universities through the State's Scholarship, Fellowship, and 
College Opportunity Grant Programs. 

Public policy in California has now nearly come fu^i-circle. The 
Constitution Revision Commission in 1969 recommended a constitutional 
revision which would allow the Legislature the option of again providing 
direct financial assistance to independent colleges and universities. 
During the 1970 Legislative session the Association of Independent 
California Colleges and Universities actively sought, and almost 
obtained, d ballot proposition to accomplish the same purpose. About 
the same time tlie Coordinating Council for Higher Education studied 
alternate forms of state aid to private institutions whether or not 
the Constitution was revised. 

Some Historical Turning Points - The First Colleges 

California's first Constitution of 1849, which made a reference to 
a state university, made no explicit provision for the chartering of 
colleges. In response to requests by several individuals atid groups, the 
California Legislature, in its very first session in the Spring of 1850, 
passed a bill which allowed the State Supreme Court to charter Colleges. 
The Court itself haa to determine if the prospective college had its' 
required twenty thousand dollars ($20,000) of endowment before the 
charter could be granted. In July of 1851 California Wesleyan College 
obtained the ^'irst and, as it turned out, only charter from the Supreme 
Court. The trustees of the new college, then in Santa Clara, at their 
first meeting after incorporation, quickly changed the new institution's 
name to "The University of the Pacific", showing more originality than 
other Methodists in the naming of their colleges. 

11 the Methodists can justly claim the oldest chartered college in 
the State, the Catholics can with equal justice- claim the earliest in- 
stitutions actually giving instruction and conferring the first d,2grees. 
Some anti-Catholic feelings at the time prevented its fledgling Santa 
':iara College from obtaining its charter until 1855, just two weeks after 
the incorporation law was amended to permit incorporation by the State 
bupcriiUtndent of Public Institutions rather than by the State Supreme 
Court. During these early years, 1853 to 1855, the State provided for 
direct financial assistance to the private schools and colleges on a 
ocr capita basis. While Santa Clara sought this aid and the University 
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of the Pacific appointed a committee of trustees "to secure tc our in- 
stitution a fair proportion of the public school money according to the 
law of this Stare", there is no firm evidence that State money actually 
changed hands. ^ * 

A Private College Becomes Public 

The College of California, initially a Presbyterian institution, 
received its charter the very day the incorporation law was amended in 
1855. The founder of the college insisted that it be nondenominational, 
"never to come under the control of Church or State". ^ In this way 
they hoped to attract wider support, both from donors and from prospec- 
tive students. Unfortunately the college ended up having no particular 
constitiiCticy, which may provide a lesson fot some of today's institutions. 

From its inception, the College of California was plagued with dif- 
ficulties, largely financial. Jhe College sought, unsuccessfully, public 
funds. In 1867 the College "dined and liquidated" visiting State 
Legislators on a site selection team for a yet to be created University 
of California. Ultimately the College offered its handsome site in 
Berkeley to the State of California to become the University of California 
with the expectation, not realized however, that the College of California 
would Jjecdme "the central college in a first-class university".* The 
State assumed the debt of the College of California, but ended up creating 
a completely new university in March of 1868 on the Berkeley site. It 
was devoid of any ties with-the former struggling college. Even so, until 
the University of California enrolled its first student, cliurch-related 
institutions had maintained the only colleges during California's first 
twenty years. 

State Arms for College Students 

Given the occasionally violent nature of today's campus, it Is almost 
ironic that the State of California, in 1862, provided an extraordinary 
means of direct assistance to the colleges of that time, all of which 
were still private and church-related. In May of 1862 Governor Leland 
Sranfordy himself only thirty-eight years old, signed into law "an Act 
to provide for issuing Arms and Accoutrements to Colleges and Academies 
for the use of the Youth, and to prescribe the tactics to be used by them".^ 
This unique form of "state aid", which predated ROTC, becomes understand- 
able within the social context of the times, since the newspaper^" were 
then filled with news about the Civil War. 

The Constitution of 1879 

Despite needed and earlier attempts at reform, the laws of California 
were not codified until 1872. All old revenue laws were repealed, and 
Section 3607 of the new code read: "All property within this state, except 
the property of the United States, of the state, and of municipal corpor- 
ations, is subject to taxation."^ 

The. Constitutional Convention of 1879 produced a new state constitu- 
tion filled with compromises. The article on taxation declared that all 
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property should be taxed according to its value except growing crops, 
public school property, and land belonging to the United States, the State 
of California or municipal corporations. Another critically Important 
provision of the constitution of 1879, and one which is still in force, 
declared that **no public money shall ever be appropriated for the support 
of any sectarian or denominational school, or any school not under the 
exclusive control of the officers of the public schools".^ 

One historian of tie time, Franfc W. Blackmar , himself a UOP alumnus 
and a former UOP faculty member, wrote in 1890 about California's dis- 
tinctive taxation policy: I 

"In one thing California stancTs alone among the several 
States, and this is in the taxation of private, sectarian 
or denominational schools. 

A reaction from the early practice of aiding such 
institutions has taken the Legislators to the opposite 
extreme of taxing the school grounds, property, apparatus, 
and libraries of private institutions. ' \t is not desired 
to discuss the question here, but merely to relate the 
historical fact. It is certainly a novel position that 
the State has assumed in thus opposing a policy which has 
grown with the development of the country for over two 
^ hundred and fifty years. California is either in advance 
of her sister States in the wisdom of legislation or ^Ise 
has rendered a great injustice to private benevolence, 
which should always be encouraged^'* ° 

Summary 

Independent colleges and universities, as an integral part of the 
State's total educational opportunities, have been and continue Lo be 
both a responsibility aad concern of this State. These responsibilities 
of the State, and the benefits provided by the State, have varied 
through California's relatively brief history to reflect changing public 
policy, social context, and governmental priorities. It is this back- 
drop which forms the stage for 19^2 and the current reviews of California' 
Master Plan for Higher Education in terms of those California colleges and 
universities which bear the title "independent". 
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CHAPTER II 

CONTRIBUTIONS OF CALIFORNIA'S INDEPENDENT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES . 
The historic Role 

[) 

\?or the first twenty years of California *^s history, non-public 
col^4ges and universities, more specifically church-related colleges, 
prov id edy1:fa£_ only higher education in the State. By the time Stanford 
University burst onto California's education scene in 1891, at least 
nine other private colleges or academies, which were po become per- 
manent^ colleges, existed in northern California. Five others had 
just recently gome into being in southern California. All of these 
institutions, with the exception of Stanford itself and Mills College 
in Oakland, could be clearly regarded as sectarian or chi^rch-related. 
Whi^e the forces of sectaiy.anism promoted colleges with particular 
brands of Christianity, these same institutions provided an invaluable 
public service to tlje State. 

The early California legislatures were not no^ed for their generous 
support of education, particularly public higher education. Little 
wonder that the opening day cf the new Stanford University in 1891 should 
have been such a newsworthy event. The new Stanford ' University had no 
less than 559 students in its first year, compared to the University of 
California's enrollment of 520 that same year — and that after twenty- 
three years of growth I ^ 

The existence of a number of independent colleges and universities 
has always been a useful stimulus to California's public higher education. 
One alumnus of the University of California, Charles Shinn, observed the 
importance of Stanford University to his alma mater: 

"-"^ "The friends of the older institution feel that their 

hands have been strengthened by the vigorous University 
at Palo Alto, and it has been said with much truth, that 
if Senator Stanford had chosen to endow the State Uni- 
vt-rsity with his millions, he would have helped it less 
than he has done by establishing a sister university upon 
a sufficiently different foundation, to aid, support, a^d 
encourage the entire educational system of California.* 

The Contemporary Role 

The "sufficiently different foundation" of Stanford, like that of all 
of California's independent colleges, provides the fundamental base for 
the current contributions of these same colleges and universities. The 
independent institutions are today characterized by at least the foll^ 
six qualities: ^ * 

1. Independence of control and governing authority . 

2. Flexibility of sources of financial support . 
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3. Lack of governmental bureaucracy , 

V 

A . Freedom to innovate and to meet students' needs , 

»■» 

5. Diversity of missions, size, functions, and educational 
programs , 

6, Ab ility to be directly concerned about persooal, ethical , 
and moral values . 

Perhaps the most important roles and contributions of California's 
independent colleges and universities, both today as in the past, are 
' in these non-quantif iable qualities. Likewise the amount of good these 

institutions have done, and the amount of service they perform today, 
does not lend itself to yardstick measures. It almost becomes a question 
\ of faith* One either believes in the importance of such institutions 

within our society or one believes otherwise. Some quantifiable measures 
may help serve to convert the unconverted, but these quantifiable measures 
tell only part pf the story, and to many people, this may be the less 
important part. ^ 

Enrollment - Problems in Counting 

If colleges and universities exist to serve students, as some of us 
hope, then the number of students served, as well as the quality of the 
''service", becomes a paramount concern to the larger society, A per- 
petual dilemma confronting legislators, administrators of.^igher edu- 
cation, and the lay public as well is the apparent inability of higlier 
education to agree on some standards of measurement. After all, what could 
be simpler than counting students enrolled! How to "count" part-time 
students? Which level of students are to be counted? Must they be 
"matriculated?" Should students enrolled for "degree credit" or non- 
degree programs be counted? For a multiplicity of reasons, enrollment 
figures, even those after the fact, seldom a^ree,* 

The problem of numbers is further complicated when talking about 
"private" versus "public" higher education. For example, data from the 
Association of Independent California Colleges and Universities (AlCCU) 
typically includes data from only those fifty or so full-year colleges 
and universities, which are members of the AICCU. But Office of Edu- 
cation publications pften list between eighty-five and ninety-five 
"privately controlled institutions" in California, Many of these addi- 
tional institutions are very small divinity schools or proprietary colleges 
and there are separate listings for individual campuses of the same in- 
stitution* 

California Compared to All Other States 

Despite the historical and contemporary importance of California's 
independent collegjes and universities, California's higher education is 
dominated by the public segments. In the United States today public 
colleges and universities enroll three times as many students as do the 



TABLE 1 

/ 



OPENING FALL ENROLLMENT. ALL U.S. HIGHER EDUCATION 
DEGREE AND NON DEGREE BY INSTITUTIONAL CONTROL 



year Tctal Public Private ^Public %Private 



1955 


2.812.000 


1,596.000 


1.216,000 


56 % 


44 % 


1956 


3.096.000 


1.792.000 


1.304.000 


58 


42 


1957 


3,224,000 


1.896.000 


1.398.000 


59 


41 


1958 


3,424.000 


2,037,000 


1.387.000 


60 


40 


1959 


3.571.000 


2,133.000 


1.438.000 


59 


41 


1960 


3,772.^ 


2,260.000 


1.512.000 

t 


60 


40 


1%1 


4,048.000 


2.470.000 


1 578.000 


61 


39 


1962 


4,401,000 


2,750.000 


1.651.000 


62 


38 


1963 


4,765,000 


3,065,000 


1.700,000 


64 


36 


1964 


5,281,000 


3,468.000 


1.813.000 


65 


35 


1965 • 


5.320.000 


3,969.000 


1.951.000 


67 


33 


1966 


6.438.000 


4,381.000 


2,057.000 


68 


32 


1967 


6.963.000 


4.850.000 


2.113.000 


70 


30 


1968 


7.571.000 


5.469.000 


2; 102.000 


72 


28 


1969 


7,978.000 


5.882,000 


2.096.0Q0 


74 


26 


1970 


8.566.000 


6.418.000 


2.147.000 


76 


y 

25 



source of Data: Compiled froin data contained in Fall Enrollment in Higher 
Education, 1970. U, S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, uV S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C, 1971. 
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private institutions, as demonstrated in Table 1. In California there 
are almost nine times as many students attending publicly' controlled 
institutions as private. Therefore, the balance between public and 
private enrollment in California is mark**dly different than the national 
average, and reflects a ratio towards which the nation itself, for good 
or for ill, is moving. As in other phases of American life, California 
seems to present a model of the future. 

The following table shows in descending order by state the ratios 
of enrollment in public institutions to private as of the Fall of 1970. 
As can be seen from the table, only eight states have a higher percentage 
of students in public higher education than does California: Wyoming, 
Nevada, Arizona, North Dakota, New Mexico, Montana, Alaska, and Hawaii. 
For this reason alone, it is Impossible to fairly compare California to 
those states still dominated by private institutions, such as New York 
and Massachusetts. 



TABLE 2 

RATIOS OF TOTAL ENROLLMENT, PUBLIC TO PRD(ATE, 
DESCENDING ORDER BY STATE, FALL OF 197t) 







Public 


Private 


state 


Ratio 


Enrollment 


Enrollment 


Wyoming 


oo- 


15,220 


93 


Nevada 


1044-31 


13,576 


Arizona 


46-57 


107,315 


2,304 


North Dakota 


23-17 


30,192 


1,303 - 


New Mexico 


11-13 


40,795 


3,666 


Montana 


9-83 


27,287 


2,775 


Alaska 


9-43 


8,563 


908 


Hawaii 


9-16 


32,963 


3,599 


California 


8-40 


1.123,529 


133,716 / 


Oregon 


7-92 


108,483 


13,694 


Washington 


7-81 


162,718 


20,826 


Colorado 


7-32 


108,562 


14,833 


Mississippi 


7-22 


64,968 


8,999 


Michigan 


6-40 


339,625 


53,101 


Kansas 


6-18 


8§,215 


14,270 


Alabama 


5-48 


87,884 


16,052 


Wisconsin 


. 5-38 ' 


170,374 


31,684 


Arkansas 


5-17 


43,599 


8,440 


Louis iana 


5-16 


101,127 


19,601 


Delaware 


5-15 


21,151 


4,109 


Oklahoma 


4-89 


91,438 


18,717 


Texas 


4-77 


365,522 


76,703 


West Virginia 


4-36 


. 51,363 


11,790 


Minnesota 


4-32 


130,567 


30,221 


Virginia 


4-31 


123,279 


28,636 
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TABLE 2 (CONTINUED) 







Publl 


C 


Private 


State 


Ratio 


Enrollment 


Enrol Iment 


Georgia 


4.14 


101 


,900 


24,611 


Florida 


4.11 


189 


,450 


^6,075 


Marylajid 


3.89 


118 


,988 




Kentucky 


3.62 


77 


,240 


21,351 


Idaho 


3.61 


27 


,072 


7,495 


South Dakol^a 


3.58 


23 


,936 


6,703 


Nebraska 


3.33 


51 


,454 


15,461 


United States 


2.98 


6,476 


,058 


2.173,310 


Ohio 


2.95 


281 


,099 


95,168 


Maine 


2.91 


25 


,405 


8,729 


Tennessee 


. 2.73 


98 


,897 


36,206 


Missouri 


2.58 


132 


,540 


51,390 


North Carolina 


2.57 


123 


,761 


48,164 


Indiana 


2.44 


. 136 


,739 


55,929 


Illinois 


2.31 


315 


,634 


136,512 


South Carolina 


2.10 


47 


,010 


O O /. 1 7 
ZZ / 


Puerto Rico 


2.07 


42 


,516 


20,557 


New Jersey 


2.05 


145 


,373 


70,748 


Iowa 


1.69 


68 


,390 


40,512 


Utah 


1.54 


49 


,588 


32,099 


Connecticut 


1.43 


73 


,391 


51,309 


Piennsylvanla 


1.31 


232 


,982 


178,062 


Vermont 


1.30 


12 


,536 


9,673 


New York 


1.26 


449 


,437 


357,042 


Rhode Island 


1.25 


25 


,527 


20,371 


New Hampshire 


, 1.19 


15 


,979 


13,4?1 


Hassachusetts 


.62 


116 


,127 


186,682 


District of Columbia 


.19 


12 


,194 


64.964 


Total 




6,476 


,058 


2,173,310 



Source of Data: Compiled from data contained in Fall Enrollment in Higher 
Education^ 1970 , U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C, 1971. 

While the ratio' of enrollments nationally in 1970 of public to private 
was 2.98, in California there were 8.40 times as many students in public 
institutions as private. It becomes readily apparent that California^ 
independent institutions are- flir more important tha<i their percentage of 
the total enrollment would indicate. 

Table 2 also clearly shows those states which are still dominated by 
enrollments in private institutions. These are the low/ ratios of public 
to private at the bottom of the table. Many of those states have a lon^ 
history of providing direct assistance to private institutions, and a \ 





. ^^ r r triers have recently added such programs. This table also re- 
: ,i : • jiistorical development of the country with those Sections of 

:uiii*^.n nusi recently developed, particularly the far west, more fre- 
'^utMitly di>r\inated by public higher education. 

j M«»llnwnt is but one dimension of the relative importance of the 
; i.ui private segments of American higher education. Just seven 

• .irs agt^ , in the fall of 1965, there were only twice as many students 
tnrolled in public institutions as in private versus the national ratio 

inrer I'j one today. h!ven with this dominance of enrollment by public 
i n^i i iut : jns , in 1963 tiiere were nearly twice as many private institutions 
J- pubiw:. The obvious reason for this reverse ratio is because of the 
TiUi Ji smaller average size of enrollments of the private institutions. 

The number of institutions is also quite important. Each independent 
.nr.' ituiion has its own Board of Trustees, its own f und-taising efforts, 
xti: mvu band of alumni, and in most cases its own student clientele. In 
pulitiv^ai terms, the more institutions that exist, the greater their lobby- 
ing potential with theit particular legislature. Certainly in many states 
thet>e independent institutions are able to make themselves heard to a far 
greater degree than their enrollments would suggest or, perhapb, even justify. 

Ill tol lowing Table 3 shows the relative position of California in 
;parison with all other states in terms of the ratio of the number of 
lnb^yj.ut iuns , private to public. 

TABLE 3 

RATIOS OF THE NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, PRIVATE TO PUBLIC, 
DESCENDING ORDER BY STATE, FALL OF 1969 







No. ot 


Nc. of 


Total Nc 


btate 


Ratio 


Private Inst 


Public Inst 


of- Inst 




7.00 


14 


2 


16 


!> i r Ji I (.olumbia 


6.33 


19 


3 


22 


iiiw.s i : 


6.00 


6 


1 


7 


1 .ui i iii.i 


5.60 


3ti 


5 


43 




4.00 


28 


7 


35 


!•.*■■-• !i.i''ip;jti i r(.- 


4.00 


16 


4 


20 


i'l.j- r tu Kit.) 


4.00 


4 


1 


5 


rc'Uiisy i vjn la 


3.90 


113 


29 


142 


kip'dt land 


3.67 


11 


3 


14 




3.40 


68 


20 


88 




2.79 


81 


29 


110 




2.53 


38 


15 


53 


lowd 


2.47 


37 


15 


52 


'.'('fn.iiit 


2.40 


12 


5 


17 


"i , .r I 


2.35 


A7 


20 


67 


i i i 1 lU' 1 -T 


2.07 


89 


43 


132 






/ 
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TABLE 3 (CONTD) 



^t;,fo n n No. of Total No- 
Ratio Private Inst Public Inst of Inst 



New York 
Alaska 
Connecticut 



New Jersey 1.59 35 \l 

South Dakota 1 A-^ m t zi 



United States 

Nebraska 

Virginia 

Minnesota 

South Carolina 

Michigan 

Georgia 

Maryland 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

West Virginia 

Kansas 

Oregon 

Wisconsin 

Louisiana 

North Carolina 

Florida 

Californi a 

Texas 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Idaho 

Oklahoma 

Utah 

Washington 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Montana 

Nevada 

North Dakota 
Wyoming 



Total 



2-03 


146 


2.00 


2 


1-71 


•29 


1-59 


35 


1-43 


10 


1-38 


1,465 


1-36 


15 


1-35 


34 


1-33 


32 


1-32 


25 


1-23 


49 


1-22 


33 


1-14 


25 


1.00 


10 


1-00 


3 


1-00 


11 


-96 


26 


-95 


19 


-94 


31 


-92 


11 


.88 


45 


-79 


27 


J± 


85 


- 76 


53 


.74 


20 


.72 


78 


.67 


4 


.52 


12 


.44 


4 


.44 


12 


.40 


8 


.38 


3 


.33 


4 


.33 


3 


.33 


1 


.33 


3 


.0 


0 




1,465 



72 218 
1 3 



7 17 

1.060 2.525 

11 26 

25 59 

24 56 

19 44 
40 89 
27 60 

22 47 

10 20 
3 6 

11 22 
27 53 

20 39 

33 64 

12 23 
51 96 

34 61 
110 195 

69 122 

27 47 

43 

6 10 

23 35 
9 13 

27 39 

20 28 

8 11 
12 16 

9 12 
3 4 
9 12 

7 7 

,060 2,525 



Source of Data: Digest of Educational Statistics . 1969, U. S Office of 

^e^r r'n?'""""'"' °' Health, Education, and Welfare Lpt! of Leu- 
ments, Washington, D. C, 1970. 
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This table indicates that fourteen states have a lower ratio of the 
number of institutions private to public. As was the case with enrollments, 
these states are predominately western states. Note that the Office of 
Education lists no less than eighty-five (85) "privately controlled in- 
stitutions" in California, As mentioned earlier, the Office of Education 
includes many small church-training or divinity schools, proprietary 
colleges, and includes separate listings for individual campuses of the 
same institutions. , 

Enrollment in California 

The original Master Plan for Higher Education in California declared 
that "the fundamental problem, central to all that follows in the Survey, 
is that of students". The Survey team's report goes on to say that "closely 
related is the problem of how students will be distributed amon^ the state's 
many collegiate institutions, both public and private" .-^ 

The Master Plan Survey Team presented the following data and mentioned 
"the difficulties in preparing this table" because of the lack of standard 
methods of reporting. 

TABLE 4 

FULL-TIME FALL ENROLLMENTS, CALIFORNIA HIGH^ EDUCATION, 
^ BY SEGMENT,. 1948-1958 



Year 


Junior 
College 

55,933 


State 
College 

22,787 


University 
of California 


Public 
Total 


Independent 
Institutions 


State 
Total 


1948 


43,469 


122,189 


44,780 


166,969 


1949 


66,603 


26,086 


43,426 


136,115 


46,210 


182,325 


1950 


56,624 


25,369 


39,492 


121,485 


41,036 


162,521 


1951 


48,674 


24,160 


34,883 > 


J J7,717 


36,446 


144,163 


1952 


52,818 


25,162 


33 ,'3^ ' 


111,306 


33,120 


144,426 


1953 


52,142 


24,712 


32,636 


109,490 


37,167 


146,657 


1954 


63,019 


29,487 


32,563 


125,069. 


37,847, 


162,916 


1955 


70,165 


33,910 


37,717 


141,792 


' 40,832 


182,624 


1956 


74,082 


38,338 


„37,522 


149,942 


42,396 


192,338 


1957 


80,916 


41,479 


41,625 


164,020 


44,378 


208,398 


1958 


91,162 


44,528 


43,101 


178,791 


46,824 


225,615 



Sour2e of Data: A Maste r Plan for Higher Education in California , 1960-19/5, 
(California StateDepartment of Educrdion, Sacramento, 1960), p. 46. 
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As can be sigc^from Table 4, enrollment in California's independent 
institutions ciosel^|Lparallels the total enrollment at the University of 
^:alifornia for the s»e period 1948 through 1958. Furthermore, the rises 
-^nd declines of enrollmbj^s, largely due to an influx of veterans follow- 
ing World War II and the^fc^e Korean War, are quite similar in both of 
these sectors of California higher education. 

' le Master Plan Survey Team then made some '^status quo projections" 
of ruollment by segments to the year 1975. 

TABLE 5 

HAbTER PLAN STATUS QUO PROJECTIONS OF FULL-TIME ENROLLMENT 
CALIFORNIA SEGMENTS OF HIGHER EDUCATION TO 1975 



.Independent 

University of State Junior Colleges & 
Cal ifornia College College Universities Total 

Actual (Fall) 



1955 


37,717 


33,910 


70,165 


40,832 


182,624 


1957 


41,625 


41 ,479 


80,916 


44,378 


208,398 


1958 


43,101 


44,528 


91,162 


46,824 


225,615 




(19.1%) 


(19. 7X) 


(40.4%) 


(20.8«) 


(100%) 


"Ojection (Fall) 












1960 


50,400 


58,600 


115,750 


51 ,850 


276,600 


1965 


77,000 


104,950 


162,600 


60,550 


405,100 


1970 


106,050 


157,150 


205,200 


68,400 


536,800 


1975 


136,000 


200,000 


251 ,400 


73,950 


661,350 




v20.6%) 


(30.2%) 


(38 0%) 


(11.2%) 


(100%) 



^ ^_ 

Source of Data: Table based on data contained in Tables 2 and 3 on Pages 51 
and 53 of Master Plan . 

Based on their own set of reasonable assumptions, the Master Plan Survey 
Team estimated that full-time enrollment in California's independent colleges 
and universities would grow from 46,828 in the Fall of 1958 to 73,950 stu- 
dents by the Fall of 1975. At the same time they predicted that the per- 
centage of students in these institutions would decline from 38.0% in 1958 to 
11.2% in 1975. The following Table 6 reflects what actually happened to full 
time enrollment in the various segments from the year of the original Master 
Plan, 1959-1960, up through 1969-70. 
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California's independent institutions not only have equalled the 
original Master Plan's projection for their enrollment, but by 1969-70 
already well exceeded the full-time enrollment predicted for the Fall of 
1975. The proportion of full-time students in independent institutions 
has not yet reached that "status quo projection'' of 11.2% by 1973, but 
tl^e current percentage is approaching that. 

Because of the varying methods of counting students, it becomes 
necessary to also show the contribution of students in terms of total 
enrollment. The following table depicts the growth of total enrollment 
of the various segments of California's higher education. It obviously 
reflects the varying ratios of full-time and part-time students within 
the four segments. For example, total enrollment in the AICCU institutions 
in 1970-71 is approximately 25% greater than full-time enrollment. By 
contrast total enrollment in the University of California is only 6% 
greater than full-time enrollment; whereas tptal enrollment in community 
colleges is over double the full-time enrollment. Total enrollment in the 
AICCU institutions continues to closely parallel the growth in total en- 
rollment of the University of California. The percentage of total en- 
rollment- in AICCU institutions is now about 10% of the total for all four 
segments, including the massive total enrollment of California's community 
colleges . 
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Total enrollment reflects some rapid changes, up and down, in part- 
time students. Part- time graduate students have been among the fastest 
growing segments of enrollment in California's independent colleges and 
universities » • 

The following Table 8 shows enrollment data by undergraduate, grad- 
uate, and various categories of professional students for the AICCU in- 
stitutions. Enrollment of law students has grown most dramatically, 
^rom 3,280 in 1966-67 to 6,574 five years later in 1971-72. This rep- 
resents an average annual growth rate of 14. 8% for law students in these 
independent institutions. It is also important to note the absolute 
decline in FTE enrollment of graduate students within the AICCU insti- 
tutions from 20,311 in 1969-70 to 18,694 in 1971-72. Over-all, the ratio 
of enrollments of undergraduate to graduate students in the AICCU insti- 
tutions has increased from about three to one in 1966-67 to almost four 
to one in 1971-72. These institutions in 1970-71 enrolled about ^ne-third 
of all graduate and professional students in California, certainly a dis- 
proportionate share of that burden. 

TABLE 8 

ENROLLMENT DATA - AICCU INSTITUTIONS 
1966-67 THROUGH 1971-72 

5-Yr. Average 

1966-67 1971-72 Annual Growth 



Undergraduates 



Ful l-Time 


53,881 


64,855 


3.8 


Part-Time 


8,739 


10,834 


4.4 


Total 


62,620 


75,689 


3.S 


FTE 


57,842 


69,584 


3.8 


Graduate Students 








Full -Time 


9,606 


11 ,536 


3.7 


Part-Time 


14,494 


19,007 


5.6 


Total 


24,100 


30,543 


4.8 


FTE 


17,385 


18,694 


1.5 


Professional 








Medicine 


877 


1,106 


4.7 


Dentistry 


931 


1 ,132 


4.0 


Law 


3,290 


6,574 


14.8 


Pharmacy 


600 


962 


9.8 


Optometry 


190 


250 


5.6 


Theology 




180 




Total 


5,888 


10.204 


11.6 


Grand Total 


92,608 


116,436 


4.6 


Total FTE 


81,115 


98,482 


3.9 



Source of Data: 1972 Statistical Profile. Independent California Colleges 
and Universities . Prepared bv the AICCU Research Foundation. August 1972. 
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Degrees Awarded 



Another easily quantifiable measure of the contributions of Cali- 
fornia's independent institutions is the number of degrees they actually 
award. Certainly "degrees awarded" are frequently regarded i?s the tan- 
gible "output" of higher education. New York State, for example, bases 
its direct aid to independent institutions, sometimes called "Bundy aid , 
on the number of degrees awarded. (More will be said about this under 
the section of this study dealing with "Practices in Other States".) 
The following Table 9 compares the degrees awarded by California's 
independent colleges and universities with those ,awarded by the Uni- 
versity of California and the California State Colleges in 1969-70. 



^ TABLE 9 

PUBLIC AND PRIVATE CALIFORNIA INSTITUTIONS 
DEGREES AWARDED, 1969-70 



First 

Bachelor Master' s Professional Doctors All 

Degrees Degrees Degrees Degrees Degrees 

Public 

Institutions 53,826 12,208 1 ,308 1 ,928 69,270 
Independent 

Institutions 14,010 7,259 1 ,845 1 >247 24,361 

Total Degrees 67,836 19,467 3,153 3,175 93,631 



Source of Data: Earned Degrees Conferred 1969-70, Summary Data , 
Tables 3A and 3B (Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. C, i971). 

The above table clearly demonstrates the high percentage of degrees 
awarded by California's independent institutions, particularly in grad- 
uate and professional education. The majority of first professional 
degrees are awarded by the independent institutions* About 35%j3f all 
master's degrees and nearly half of all doctoral degrees are awarded by 
these same institutions. The next table reflects the growth in the 
number of degrees awarded by the AICCU institutions. 
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TABLE 10 

DEGREES GRANTED BY AICCU INSTITUTIONS 
• 1965-66 THROUGH 1970-71 



5-Year 
Annual 
Increase 
1965-66 





1965-66 


1968-69 


1969-70 


1970-71 


to 
1970-71 


' 4-Vear 






1 Q mi 
lo,U/l 


13 ,608 


7.1 


Master s 
Degrees 


4,622 


6,330 


7,112 


7,675 


10.7 


Doctor ' s 
De^grees 


808 


1,258 


1 ,222 


1 ,363 


'10.9 


Professional 


A 




\ 






V Medicine 


206 " 


200 


228 


238 


2.8 


, Dentistry 


136 


217 


227 


247 


12.6 


Law 


547 


923 


877 


1 ,046 


13.8 


Pfiannacy 


99 


112 


112 


126 


4.9 


Optometry 


33 


" 46 


49 


52 


_9.5_ 


Grand Total 


16,040 


21,345 


^22,898 


24,355 


8.6 



Source of Data: 1972 Statistical Profile^ Independent California Colleges 
and Universities , Prepared bv the AICCU Rp^Parrh FnunHati^nn^ fl.ignct 1q7? 

From Table 10, when compared to Tabl^ 8, it becomes apparent that the 
awarding of four-year and Master's DegrefB has increased at a slightly 
fabler rate than enrollment in the AICCU institutions. This is true not 
jnly for the past five years but also for each of the past two years. The 
largest gain was 19.3% in law degrees, a rate which the AICCU expects to 
be maintained or even increased in the years ahead. The independent in- 
stitutions of California are providing more than their proportionate share 
of degrees awarded at e\ y level except, of course, the Associate of Arts 
Degree. 
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Assets * * 

Before discussing in some detail in a later section the need for 
either direct or indirect governmental assistance, it is appropriate to 
mention the financial assets of California's independent institutions as 
another of their important contributions to the welfare of California. 

^ The total assets of all AICCU institutions in 1970-71 approach no 
less than two billion dollars or, more exactly, $1,843,257,000. 

\^ 

The Association of Independent Colleges and Universities presently 
divides its members into six different groupings for analytical purposes^ 
This is particularly important when discussing finances because a few 
highly endowed institutions, for example, can easily distort the data 
for all of the institutions. For this aiid subsequent discussions, the 
AICCU membership is divided into the following groups with these dis- 
tinguishing characteristics: 



TABLE 11 



AICCU INSTITUTIONS BY GROUP 



GROUP I - ^stitutions with' substantial graduate enrollment and a number 
of Ph.D. programs: 



California Institute of Technology 
Claremont Graduate School 



Stanford Universiq^ 

University of SoutK^rn California 



GROl tf II - Universities with graduate, professional, and ^undergraduate 
programs : 



Loma Linda University 

Loyola University 

Pepperdine University 

United States International Univ. 



University of the Pacific 
University of .San Diego 
University of Sjin Francisco 
University of Santa Clara 



GROUP III - Colleges with over $A million in endowment and with little or 
no graduate enrollment: 



-Claremont Men's College 
Harvey Mudd College 
Mills College 
Occidental College 
Pitzer College 



Pomona College 
Scripps College 
University of Redlands 
Whittier College 



GROUP IV - Colleges with less than $A million in endowment and with en- 
rollment over 800 students: 



Azusa Pacific College 
Biola College 



Mount St. Mary's College- 
Pacific Union College 
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UROIJP IV (CONTD) 



CaJ it ornia, Lutheran College 
Chapman College 
La Verne College 
Marymount College 



Pasadena College 

St. Mary's College of California 

Westmont College 



^KUUP V - Colleges with enrollment less than 800 students: 



California Baptist College 
College of the Holy Names 
College of Notre Dame 
Dominican College of San Rafael 
Immaculate Heart College 
Lone Mountain College 

GROUP VI - Specialized institutions: 

K^alifornia College of Arts & Crafts 
Golden Gate College 
Los Angeles College of Optdmetry 
Monterey Institute of Foreign Studies 



Menlo College 
Pacific College 
St. John's College 
St. Patrick's College 
Southern California College 



Northrop Institute of Technology 
Pacific Oaks College 
San Francisco Art Institute 
West Coast University 



The above Table 11 lists the AICCU members during 1970-71 which come 
under each of these six groupings. The following- Table 12 indicates the 
Assets and fund balances for all AICCU institutions and for each of these 
six groups from 1968-69 through 1970-71 

TABLE 12 ' 

ASSETS, ENDOWMENT FUNDS, PLANT FUNDS, & DEBT FOR ALL 
AICCU INSTITUTIONS & THE SIX GROUPS, 1968-69 THROUGH 1970-71 

(DOLLARS IN THOUSANDS) 



Total Assets 



1968-69 



t969-70 



1970-71 



% of 
Growth 

68- 69 
to 

69- 70 



% of 
Growth 

69- 70 
to 

70- 71 



All Groups 

r 


1 ,631 ,597 


1,734 ,877 


1 ,843,257 


6.3 


6.2 


Group I 


987,713. 


1 ,048,339 


1 ,121,503 


6.1 


7.0 


Group II 


252,386 


269,670 




6.8 


3.8 


Group III 


228,565 


241,106 


256,961 


5.5 


6.6 


Group IV 


90,727 


97,705 


104, 364 


7.7 


6.3 
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TABLE 12 (CONHNUED) 



6 

Total Assets 



1 968-69 



1969-70 



1970-71 



% of 
Growth 

68- 69 
to 

69- 70 



% of 
Growth 

69- 70 
to 

70- 71 



Group' V 


53,905 


57,159 


59,053 


6.0 


3.3 


Group VI 


18,303 


20,898 


2>,519 


14.2 


3.0 


Endowment Funds 




'- 








All Groups 


524 ,239 


553,310 


582,579 


5.5 


5.3 


Group I 


397,965 


422,935 


451 ^982 


6.3 


6.9 


Grolii) n 


. 30,043 


31,248 


25,593 


4.0 


-18.1 


Group III 


84,732 


87,766 


92,702 


3.6 


5.6 


Group IV 


6,990 


7,117 


8,202 


1.8 


15.2 


Group V 


2,866 


2,668 


2,700 


-6.9 


1.2 


Group VI 


1,643 


1,576 


V,400 


-4.1 


-11.2 


Plant Funds 

Including Physical Assets 










All Groups 


832,989 


889,329 


948,305 


6.8 


6.6 


Group I 


441 ,441 


>3^253 


502,863 


6.5 


6.9 


Group II 


178,034 


188,329 


203,206 


5.8 


7.9 


Group III 


88,762 


97,550 


103,776 


9.9 


6.4 


Group IV 


65,294 


70,318 


74,089 


7.7 


5.2 


Group V 


45,670 


46,744 


-•47,160 


2.4 


1.0 


Group VI 


13,788 


16,135 


17,211 


17.0 


1.1 
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TABLE 12 (CONTINUED) 



% of % of 

Growth Growth 

68-69 69-70 

to to 

1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 69-70 70-71 



r 



Plant Debt 



All Groups 


145,003 


152,906 


154,517 


^ 5.5 


1.1 


Group I 


41 ,005 


41 ,423 


43,364 


1.0 


4.7 


C'^oup II 


v. 

43,240 


* 43 ,.080 


42,905 


.-0.4 


-0.4 


Group III 


16,587 


19,763 


18,867 


19.1 


-4.5 


Group IV 


25,407 


28,289 


29,675 


11.3 


4.9* 








2.V 


Group V 


12,705 


13,763 


13,453 


8.3 




Group VI 


6,059 


0,588 


6.253 


. 8.7 


-5.1 



Source of Data: 1972 Statistical Profile^ Independent California Colleges 
and Universities , Prepared by the AICCU Reseai^K Foundation, August 1972. 



Of the total assets of about $1.8 billion in 1970-71 over one billion 
represents the assets of the four institutions in Srbup 1: California 
Institute of Technology, Clarmont Graduate School, Stanford University, 
and the University of SoutherVCalifornia. These same four institutipns 
have maintained the largest rate of growth in total assets of all of the 
AICCU groupings of institutions with a rate of 7% from 15^69-70 to^ 1970-71. 

Endowment funds for all AICCU institutions during J^O-71 totaled 
almost a half billion dollars, or $582 million; and of this total, the 
four institutions in Gtoup I had $451 million, or nea^y all of the total. 
The thirty-one institutions in Groups IV, V, and VI have an aggregate 
endowment 61 $12.3 million or less than $400,000 average endowment for 
each institution in those three groups. 

Plant funds, including physical assets, fot all AICCU institutions 
totaled $948 million, which represents over one-half of their total assets. 
All cf these assets were developed without the assistance of State funds. 
One can speculate here how much property taxes these institutions would 
have to pay on their physical plants if they were not tkx exempt. If » . 
for example, these physical plants were assessed at 25% of actual vaiOe 
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itui i.KU t.iA^.i at. tho rate of $5.00 per hundred, the resulting tax Would 
t, : r Aiiuaicly ^2, 500,000 per year. The important consideration here 
i . a t lint posbibility of taxing these institutions but rather to make the 
: tiiar a -considerable state granted subsidy, albeit an indirect one, 

urrtriLiv being provided these independent institutions. 

.»r;.ic the assets of the AICCU institutions have continued to grow at 
I iii: kA about b% per year, it is important to note that the a. sets per 
rih t?aroliment have increased only 2.6% between 1969-70 and 197J-71 and 
tot Che previous year they decrea^d by 0.3%I Even the increase this past 

\t !.iiis lo keep up with inflation. Only Loan Funds and Life Income 
F'j:.,:s grew last enough to match inflation on a dollars per FTE student 



ria;ii 'iebt for ail the A^CCU institutions toMls something like $15A 
r,;iii->n with less dian one-third of that total represented by the four in- 
titutions m Group I. Clearly, many of the smaller institutions have 
.i'>.^tanL lai debts since in all AICCU groups, except for Groups I and III, 
pi. tat IchL tar exceeds endowment funds! For many of these institutions, 
plant dcDt ii, four or five times greater than endowment funds available. 

California's independent colleges and universities, out of nee* iity, 
•tave vittualiy stopped building new buildings. This fact is reflected in 
L^v AICCl data ^'or Plant Debt since plant debt decreased in 1970-71 for 
ivc gr.^upb of institutions and only increased by 1.1% from 1969-70 to 1970-71 
tor all AICCU institutions. There obviously has been a slowing down of new 

n^^t rue t ion, and the future may see construction funds spent mainly for 
reinwdeliiig existing facilities and, perhaps, facilities to house insttuc- 
ti: nal technology. 

Ol versi ty 

One of tiie greatest contributions of California's independent colleges 
.$na iin wer .:.xties is the plurality of options and opportunities they pro- 

vilhiii r ht- totality of higher education within the State. This rich*- 
>itv aiiords California students an extreme variety of institutions, 
; ill. uui private, .of educational programs, and of institutional locations 
lU^ i.i<-;.5i*' focus. 

:>(,ii)iord Uiiiversity and the California Institute of Technology rep- 
tt'.ttA in-,ti iuns oi international academic repute. At least four 

i: ilier iiberc^i arts colleges also have a more selective student body 
\UAii iLie liiiversity of Ca^lifornia. These colleges include Claremont 
kn* , H.irvey Mudd , Occidental, and Pomona. A number of others are in 
ti^t ^.iiic range of seiectivity as the University of California. These 
iri .1 It ol luns provide distinctive approaches to academic excellence in a 
tir. w'len our rociety is posed with the dilemma of providing both mass 
ajhi tiitc higlier education. In John Gardner's words, "can we be equal and 
«'.\ t lent too?" loqueville long ago predicted that the renewal of ex- 

i iltmc, tiie nurturing of the best minds and highly gifted students,* 
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would be anathe-'Ui in an egalitarian society. In a society where higher 
education is increasingly becoming more and more egalitarian, the ex- 
istence of some institutions committed to their individual brands of 
excellence becomes increasingly important. 

In addition to these institutions, a number of other independent 
colleges in California offer excellent liberal arts and professional 
education to able students. Some of the other large independent uni- 
versities provide inordinate service to the urban areas: USC, 'Loyola, 
and the Universit^ies of San Diego, San Francisco, and Santa Clara. At « 
least ten sp< *alized institutions (those included in AXCCU Group VI) 
are character^ .d by professional training in -the arts, languages, 
sciences, engineering and management. 

Church Relationships ^ * 

Over naif of the AICCU institutions are clearly church-related or 
espouse strong sectarian purposes in their educational programs. Of 
the fifty-two members of the AICCU during 1971-72, fifteen identify 
themselves as related to the Catholic Church, another thirteen identify 
themselves with specific Protestant denominations, four others are 
Protestant but interdenominational, a nd^ twenty say they are "non-sectarian" 
or completely independent of church relationship* 



TABLE 13 

CHURCH RELATIONSHIPS OF AICCU INSTITUTIONS, 1971-72 



Church Relationship Number of Institutions 

Catholic Church 15 

Protestant - Specific Derrionination ' 13 

Protestant - Interdenominational 4 / - 

Non-Sectarian , ^0 

Total 52 



The thirteen Protestant institutions which identify with specific 
denominations, relate to no less than eleven different churches. Only 
the Methodist, Baptist, and Seventh-Day Adventist '^Churches have ties with two 
institutions in each case. All of thes6 institutions are proud of their 
church relationships; and perhaps most of these thirteen institutions, 
including several of the "interdenominational" colleges and universities, 
stress a conservative or fundamentalist approach to religion, at least 
as expressed in their goals and purposes* 



It is, perhaps, somewhat ironic that many of the fifteen Catholic 
colleges and universities appear to be becoming more and more secular 
in purpose. While many of the Protestant^related institutions can 
attempt to appeal to a specific student constituency, there simply may 
not be enough interested students to fill all of the CatHolic-related 
institutions. In their current effort to attract a wider student 
cliei^tele, many of these institutions, particularly the Catholic women's 

alleges, may find that they appeal to no constituency. Here we should 
recall the fate of the*College of California back in 1868. 

The twenty-eight institutions with church relationships present an 
important alternative to publicly controlled colleges and universities. 
They r^resent institutions with a strong moral emphasis even if they do 
not specif ically offer religious trainlnR. 

Sex and Size 

Another difference between private and public institutions is the 
existence of single sex independent institutions. During 1971^72 there 
were three all men's colleges as members of the AICCU: Claremont Men's 
College, St. John's College, and St. Patrick's College. (The latter two 
institutions are Catholic men's seminaries, and they are tip longer mem- 
bers of the AICCU.) Five institutions still serve women exclusively: 
Marymount College (now coordinate with Loyola University), Mills College, 
Mount St. Mary's College, Russell College, and Scripps College. All of 
these women's colleges are Catholic, except Mills and Scripps which are 
non-sectarian. A number of other former women's colleges have recently 
become coeducational. Lone Mountain College, formerly San Francisco 
College for Women, still enrolls 90% women. Dora^inican College in San 
Rafael remains almost exclusively women. Similarly, the College of 
Notre Dame retains 80% female students. By contrast, St. Mary's College 
enrolls 87% men, and Northrop Institute of Technology has nearly 99% men 
in its engineering, science, and management programs. 

Size, relatively small size, is one of the most physically apparent 
differences between California's public and independent institutions. 
Except for the state colleges at Bakersfield, Stanislaus, Domii«uez Hills, 
and Sonoma, it is difficult to find public four-year institutions as small 
as most of the independent colleges. Only Stanford with about 12,500 
students (half graduate and half undergradu<2te) and USC with about 20,000 
students, many of whom are part-time graduate students, approach the size 
of most of the University of California and California State University 
campuses. To those students for whom institutional size, small size, is • 
an important factor in their education, the independent institutions offer 
the more intimate atmosphere. The median enrollment of the AICCU institu- 
tions is approximately 1,450, and 40 of the 52 institutions have enrollments 
of les3 than 2,000 students. 
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TABLE 14 

SIZE OF ENROLLMENT OF AICCU INSTITUTIONS, 1970-71 



Size of Institution 
Over 10,000 Total Enrollment 
5,000-10,000 Total Enrollment 
4,000-5,000 
3,000-4,000 
2,000-3,000 
1 ,000-2,000 
500-1 ,000 
Less than 500 

Total 



Number of Institutions 

2 (Stanford and USC) 

3 (UOP, USF & Santa Clara) 
1 (Golden Gate College) 

3 (Loma Linda, Lo>ola, USIU) 

3 (Chapman, Pepperdine, Whittier) 

16 - 

16 - 

_8 - 

52 



Source of Data: What's the Story? , published by the AICCU (1971). 

Another conment about size becomes important- ' Today many worldly 
wise and sophisticated students seek large campuses, with presumably a 
wide diversity of students and educational programs, or, "where it's 
happening". Some institutions, public and private, are able to convert 
geographic isolation into very positive virtue, but at the same time 
the virtues of smallness or isolation may not be strong enough to attract 
a sufficient number of students to remain viable. Over half of the 
above 52 institutions enroll less than 1,000 students, and this low en- 
rollment tends to be economically costly. 

California Residents 

To what degree are the California independent colleges and univei^ 
sities serving California residents? Of the total enrollment in the AICCU 
institutions, 70 to 80 percent of all students enrolled in these insti- 
tutions are California residents. 
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TABLE 15 

PERCENT OF CALIFORNIA RESIDENTS ATTENDING INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 1970-71 



Percent California Residents 

90 to 100 percent 

80 to 90 percent 

70 to 80 percent 

60 to 70 percent 

50 to 60 percent 

Less than 50 percent 

Unknown 



Total 



Number of Institutions 

8 
14 
14 

5 

6 

2 
_3 
52 



Source of Date: AICCU Counselor's Manual. 1971 . 

TABLE 16 

ENROLLMENT, PERCENT OF CALIFORNIA RESIDENTS, AND CHURCH RELATIONSHIP 
CALIFORNIA INDEPENDENT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



Azusa Pacific College 
Biola College 

California Baptist College 
California College of Arts 

& Crafts 
Calif. Inst, of Technology 
Calif. Lutheran College 
Chapman College 
Claremont Men's College 
College of the Holy Names 
College of Notre Dame 
Dominican College of San 

Rafael 



1970-71 




Percent 




Enrol Iment 




of 




Under- 




California 


Church 


Graduate Graduate 


Residents 


Relationship' 


836 


138 


79 


Free Methodist 


1 ,545 


26 


70 


Interdenom. Christian 


690 




75 


So. Baptist 


1 ,350 


130 


70 


Independent 


762 


743 


35 


Non-Sectarian 


1,196 




90 


An. Lutheran 


1 ,302 


70 


.78 


Disciples of Christ 


8.2 




65 


Independent 


585 


278 


84 


Catholic 


450 


125 


28 


Cathol ic 


412 


405 


85 


Catholic 
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TABLE 16 (CONTINUED) 



Goldei^ Gate College 
Hd Ly Mudd College 
T"iiiiaculate Heart College 
La Verne College^ 

Loma Linda University 
Lone Mountain Co^llege 
Los Angeles College of 

Optometry 
Loyola Univ. of Los Angeles 
Marymount College 
Menlo College 
Mills College 
Monterey Inst, of Foreign 

Studies 
Mount St. Mary's College 
Northrop Inst, of Tech. 
Occidental 
Pacific College 
Pacific Oaks College 
Pacific Union College 
Pasadena College 



Pepperdine University 
Pitzer College 
Pomona College 
Russell College 
St. John's College 
St. Mary's College 
St. Patrick's College 
Saif Francisco Art Inst. 
Scripps College 
Southern Calif. College 
University 
1 University 
the Pacific 
Redlands 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
Santa Clara 
So. California 



Stanford 
U.S. ,5nt' 
Univ. 
Univ. 
Univ. 
Univ. 
Univ. 
Univ. 

West Coast University 
Westniont College 
Whittier College 



of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 



1970-71 


Percent 


Enrol Iment 


of 


Under- 




Cal i form' a 


Graduate 


Graduate 


Residents 


2 103 


1 ,930 


on 


402 




65 


703 


141 


56 


754 


318 


88 


1 465 


130 


76 


1 ,498 


40 


80 


245 




87 


1,964 


1,697 


90 


743 




88 


525 




.50 


850 


110 


50 


118 


174 


87 


803 


364 


94 


1 ,111 


8 


48 


1,759 


11.0 


65 v» 


403 


15 


87 


105 


109 


95 


1 ,901 


91 


82 


1 ,115 


145 


83.5 



1 ,642 


738 


70.8 


720 




50 


1 ,300 




63 


121 




97 


177 


40 


92 


1 ,150 


10 


79 


126 




97 


935 


48 




560 




50 


516 




75 


6,303 


5,217 


54 


3,080 


1,400 


60 


3,676 


368 


70 


1 ,850 


425 


20 


1 ,209 


171 




3,828 


880 


86 


3,286 


3,344 


80 


8,050 


11,000 


70 


1 ,056 


383 


80 


860 


24 


77 


2,046 


160 


75 



Church 
Relationship 

Non-sectaHan 
Independent^ 
Catholic 
Church of the 

Brethern 
Seventh-Day Adv. 
catholic 

Independent 
Catholic 
Catholic 
Non-sectarian 
Interdenomi national 

Non-sectarian 

Catholic 

Independent 

Non-sectarian 

Mennonite Brethern 

Non-sectarian 

Seventh-Day Adv. 

"Church of the 
Nazarene" - Evan- 
gelical & Wesleyan 

Church of Christ 

Independent 

Non-sectarian 

Catholic 

Catholic 

Catholic 

' tholic 

Independent 

Independent 

Assembly of God 

Non-denominational 

Non-sectarian 

Methodist 

American Baptist 

Catholic 

Catholic 

Catholic 

Non-denomi nati onal 
Non-sectarian 
Biblical Christian 
Quaker 
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Diversity of Purpose and Educational Program 



"a four-hopse team can be driven through any formal 
statement you can make of the purposer-ef your college." 
Woodrow Wilson, quoted AAC Bulletin , November 1927. 

As part of the background research for this report, the author re- 
viewed Rvery current catalogue of California's independent colleges and 
universities as though he were a prospective student. The first and 
perhaps most important reaction to reading all of these catalogues is 
the great similarity of the lofty educational rhetoric in the introduction 
of most bulletins. One can almost substitute the name of one institution for 
another in the paragraf>h typically labeled "institutional goals" or "the 
purposes of X college". 

This' writer came across one college catalogue which spoke with com- 
plete candor. Even the format of the catalogue was different, being in the 
form of a newspaper, and it was hopefully not written by a "public re- 
lations expert". 

College Catalogs are dishonest. They talk about things 
tliat were, things that might be and things that never were 
or will be. Seldom do they talk. about things that are. 
Philosophy of education is fine, but it's not what's going 
on in the here and now. One merely needs to take a brief 
glimpse of sections on student life in most catalogs to 
realize that they are written not by students whose life 
is being described but by some faculty member, public re- 
lations expert or whatever. Why aren't students allowed 
to write about their concerns and what's going on with them? 
Why do catalogs show posed photographs of students with 
short hair; none with long hair, none with one day's beard 
growth,none demonstrating or protesting, none being sloppy 
in a sloppy residence hall room, none sleeping in class? 

To give credit where it is due/ the above paragraph was found in the 
"catalogue" of Immaculate Heart College, September 1971. 

Despite a great similarity of some avowed educational purposes, there 
remains great diversity of educational programs and approaches to educa- 
tion within California's independent colleges and universities. One 
recent AICCU survey indicated that at least twenty-five of its member 
institutions have made comprehensive revisions of their undergraduate 
curriculum within the past five years. Institutional autonomy, relatively 
small size in most cases, and flexibility have permitted such revisions. 
A number of independent institutions have adopted new academic calerJars 
in the past five years with the A-l-A becoming increasingly popular. (One 
educational cynic has called it; "four-none-four".) 

Besides such general comments about change and differences, true di- 
versity of educational options do exist. The most dramatic variations are 
among the specialized institutions in AICCU Group VI. Three institutions 



focus on the arts^^ one on languages and "understanding foreign nations", 
and two offer primarily science and engineering. One of. these. West 
Coast University, offers all of its courses in the evening to serve 
employed adults. Likewise, Golden Gate University serves an urban 
clientele of part-time students including their Uw School. Pacific 
Oaks College is an upper division and graduate institution only, the 
only one in California. (Some other independent institutions may want 
t6 consider the option of becoming upper division institutions.) 

A number of other independent institutions maintain a particular 
curriculum emphasis. Cal Tech is well known for its program in science 
and engineering, and it hopes "to tr^n a creative type of engineer and 
scientist". Likewise, Harvey Mudd College within the Claremont Group 
offers excellent programs in science and engineering. Loma Linda Univer- 
sity has "sprung from medical origins", to quote its catalogue, and 
specializes in medical and health education. Menlo College, besides its 
excellent two-year transfer program, offers a four-year business course. 
Claremont Men's College emphasizes economics of political science while 
preparing students for "public affairs". Other institutions,' su^ as 
ij^y Names and La Verne Colleges, specialize in leader training/ 

There are other dimensions to institiitional diversity which demon- 
strate the flexibility of California's Independent institutions. The 
SIX Claremont Colleges pioneered the cluster college concept by estab- 
lishing a federation of smaller institutions but with each maintaining ' 
Its unique purpose and, to some measure, its institutional autonomy. 
The University of the Pacific also maintains four residential "cluster" 
colleges, one of which is entirely Spanish speaking. The University of 
Redlands has chosen to create, and not always comfortably contain, the 
experimental Johnston College. Other universities, such as San Diego 
and Loyola, have become .coordinate institutions with previously sinele 
sex institutions. 

Stanford University led most American universities in establishing 
campuses abroad. Now University of the Pacific and United States Inter- 
national University have also established campuses overseas. USIU has 
also created one of the few "middle colleges" (grades 11 through 14) in 
the country. Part of the Chapman College floats, becoming famous as its 
World Campus AfJoat. Chapman, Pepperdine, Golden G^ La Verne and 
use have all established a, number of educational programs on military 
bases and other off-campus locations througnout California. 

To look beyond the AICCU member Institutions, the potential and 
actuality of diversity becomes even more extreme. For example, there 
are at least three ethnip-centered institutions developing: Nairobi 
College in Palo Alto, the DQU in Davis, and the Universidad in Fresno. 
The Wright Institute in Berkeley offers a doctorate only in social 
clinical psychology. The Rand Corporation awards degrees in policy 
analysis only, the California School of Professional Psychology offers 
doctorate degrees in clinical psychology. 

■ Despite this diversity, there are a number of institutions, the 
church-related liberal arts colleges, that are still remaricably similar 
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in purpose if not in student clientele. Many independent institutions 
have obviously not yet taken full advantage of their autonomy. On the 
other hand, there is great diversity among the aggregate of the inde- 
pendent colleges and universities. But one man's "diversity" is another 
man's "proliferation". The next chapter examines current practices of 
the State of California in establishing, encouraging, assisting, and, to 
some extent, in controlling some independent institutions. 



i 
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CHAPtER III 
PRES€NT PRACTICES IN CALIFORNIA ' 

Ever since California became a state, a variety of fundamental re- 
lationships has closely tied the state to its independent colleges and 
universities. The evolution of these policies and practices shapes, 
in large measure, today's issues and concerns. The present practices 
of California regarding independent institutions fall under two very 
general headings: legal ties and indirect state aid. The legal ties 
include these basic current practices: 1) Chartering ; 2) Exemption 
from Taxation ; 3) The Right of_ Eminent Domain ; and 4) Participation on 
the Coordinating Counc^iL, Current means of indirect state aid, besides 
tax exemption and the' right of eminent domain, include: 1) State 
Scholarship Program. ; 2) State Graduate Fellowships ; 3) College Oppor- 
tunity Grant Programs ; and 4) Contracts with Medical Schools . 

Chartering 



The exclusive right of the state to grant charters determines the 
limit of corporate activity of any specific college or university. Ac- 
creditation is a second hurdle, but one largely in the hands of the 
various regional accrediting associations, such as the Western Association 
of Schools and Colleges.' 

By 1850 it was well uncierstood that only states could-^ grant .gh^ters 
to colleges with rights of granting degrees, exemption from taxation^ and 
other privileges such as the right of eminent domain. In April of 1850 
the Governor of California signed into law a bill which provided for the > 
incorporation of colleges. Essential features of that law incltided the 
provision that the Supreme Court had to be satisfied that the college had 
an endowment of twenty thousand dollars ($20,000) before granting the 
College a charter.^ 

This act was amended five years later so that "the State Board of 
Education, consisting of*- the Governor, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and Surveyor General" rather than the State Supreme Court incorpor- 
ated colleges. Only the University of the Pacific receive?! a charter ' 
from the State's Supreme Court. 

Diploma Mill Legislation ^ 

Over the years, the California Legislature has periodically been con^ 
cerned about the requirements, particularly the tax requirements,, for a 
private college to obtain a charter. Various abuses occasionally pushed 
chartering into the limelight. 

The chartering of private colleges was eventually codified in the 
state's Education Code, and the right to actually grant charters was 
likewise eventually delegated to the Secretary of State. Th^ Education 
Code as amended in 1939 limited the right to issue degrees of any kind to 



incorporated organizations* which, by. the Education Code, were required 
to meet certain conditions, including ownership of real or personal 
^property, to be used exclusively for education, valued at $^50,000.^ 

The 'post-World War II flood of enrollments, combined with the bene- 
fits of th6 GI Bill, which then al86 paid tuition regardless, of price, 
led to the incorporation of many questionable educational institutions, 
./hich capitaii:^ed on the big business of veteran education. Some of the 
more notorious educational abuses wer^ officially ignored, partially he-. 
cause of California's tole^gs^e of the expetlmeiital, even Cfie bizarte 
and occult. "^Gradually the more flagrant examples of out-right sellil3ig 
of degrees and assorteid diplomas were brought to the attention of the 
State Department of Education and, by 1956 > to the office of the Attorney 
General, Edmund G. Brown. 

During 1957 Attorney General Brown and the Legislature moved ahead 
with their own investigations of diploma mills. Heatings were held in 
October 1957 which p^roduced front-page headlines for four days. A num- 
ber of the victims,, or perhaps beneficiaries depending on one's point of 
view,^[i^eely admitted buying and selling of fraudulent diplomas, cer- 
tifi6^fes of ordination and degrees by various universities, colleges, 
and schools. 

These sensational hearings led 16^ legislation in 1958 which tighten- 
ed the requirements for incorporation of colleges and the granting' of 
degrees, but the $50,000 requirement remained in force for all institu- 
tions except those accredited, in one wdy 6t cttiOther, by State agencies 
or departments. Of course, the dlleinbia cdnfroating the State is how to 
encourage genuine innovation and to **pres^tV^ educational freedom but 
control unscrupulous operat6^s of - 'diploma rtilis'**.* The Education Code 
wasi^revised again In 1959 to' require all Institutions to file with the 
Superintendent of Public^-Iosu^ruction the names and addresses of the 
institution, 'its of f icers , and the "custodian of such records*' as re- 

^ quired by the Act of 1958.^ Section 29009 subsequently amended this re- 
quirement, still onerous to many institutlTShs , to apply to **all except 

; discredited corporations".^' 

Current Concerns with Chartering 

During 1969 and 1970 the problem of **diploma mills" once again came 
into the limelight with the Rev. Kirby J. Hensley, D. D. President of 
the Universal Life Church, Inc., in Modesto wHo granted his "'credentials 
of ministers", and,. for a fee. Doctor of Divinity degrees. The church- 
^ state issue becomes involved with ordination, but the Issuing of "degrees" 
by dubious means continues to be of concern to the public and legitimate 
educational institutions. 

> * 

During the 1969 Regular Session of the Legislature, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 1A8 , introduced by Senator Albert Sy Rodda, directed the Coor- 
dinating Council for Higher Education t6 study Division 21 of the Education 
Code and "to develop alternative methods to those currently provided" to 
charter ^jrivate schoolia, colleges, universities, and the "more than one 
thpusand privately owned and operated" post-high-school institutions in 
California. 
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In October of 1971, the staff of the Coordinating Council . published 
"a Position Paper on Division 21 of the Education Code" -, entitled* The 
Chartering of Private Institutions of Higher Education in California , The 
Coancil staff declared in this report "that the condlt^ions under which a 
nonpublic, postsecondary institution may come into existence do not satis- 
factorily provide the safeguards needed to assure quality educational enter- 
prise ^nd do not adequately provide protection to the citizens of the State". 

The Council paper cited the existing provisions of Division 21, Sec- 
tion 29001 (a) (1-3) that "no person, firm, association, pi^zjj^^ehip or 
corporation may issue, confer or award an academic or honorary d egree or 
title unless one of the following requirements is met": 



1. The course upon which the degree is based must be 
accredited by either a national or regional ac- 
crediting agency recognized by the U.S. Office of 
Education (USOE); 

2. The awarding entity is approved by the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction; or 

3. The corporatior granting the degree owns an interest 
>^ in real and/or personal property used exclusively 

for the purpose of education of a fair market value 
of at least $50, 000. ^ 



The Council then cited a great number of problems, and abuses, primarily 
from those institutions chartered and granting degrees or diplomas under 
Section 29001(a)(3). It's almost ironic that California's first legisla- 
tion for the chartering of colleges in 1850 required only $20,000 in assets. 
In one hundred and twenty years the assets required increased by only two 
and one-half times. 

The Council staff recommended the creation of two new agencies, one 
to charter those institutions which require a high school diploma for ad- 
mission and which award associate or higher degrees and another agency to 
charter all other private educational institutions. The Council staff also 
recommended that "the appropriate chartering agency should conduct a con- 
tinuing program of institutional evaluation and promotion of quality".^ 

During the 1972 l^egular Session, Assembly Bill 1083, introduced by 
Assemblyman Biddle, and Assembly Bill 1946, introduced by Assemblymen 
Biddle, Stull, and Lewis, addressed themselves to the problems ^^sed by, 
and to the recommendations contained in, the Coordinating Council report 
on private educational institutions. The former "did not see the light of 
day" in the Committee on Education and the latter died in the Committee on 
Government Administration. The writer has been told that A.B. 19A6 on 
"private educational institutions" will be reintroduced in the next session 
of the legislature. 

The political influence of the State's private schools, colleges, and 
training Institutes should not be underestimiated. With over one thousand 



private institutions of post-secondary education or training in California, 
there is w legislative district wlj/th doesn't contain at least half 
dozen of J^ese insiti tutions . The exp^ience of this pa$t year deinonstrites 
that these institutions do not^want substantial changes in the require- 
ments for a charter or increased control and/or coordination by the State, 
at least at the present time. This situation will undoubbtedly change in 
the future, at least' to some extent* The new State Commissions required 
by Ccction 1202 of the Federal Education Amendments of 1972 must be "broadly 

d equitably representative of the general public and public and private^^ 
aunprofit and proprietary institutions of post-secondary education in the 
State including community colleges, junior colleges, post-secondary voca- 
tionaJ schools, area vocational schools, technical institutes, four-year 
institutions of higher education and^branches thereof". 

The existing practice of chartering private colleges and oxiiversities 
remains c nc> of the most fundamental obligations and responsibilities of 
the State of California. In the future the State must continue to cope 
with the dilemma of how to protect the public's interest and to encourage 
innovation yet, at the same time, not unduly infringe upon the autonomy 
and educational independence of the State's non-public institutions. 

9 

(An excellent summary of the "Legal B^ses for the Establishment and 
Regulation of Private Institutions and Corporations" for all fifty states 
can be found in the May- June J.972 issue of Higher Education in the Spates, 
Volume 3, Number A, published by the Education Commission of the States. 
The length of this comprehensive ECS summary table prevents its inclusion 
in this report as an Appendix.) 

Tax Exemption 

California first provided^for chartering of colleges in April 1850, - 
but It was not until two years later, in April of 1852, that tax exemption 
was extended to these same institutions. The Legislature in 1852 exempted 
from taxation several categories of public property as well as "all lands, 
buildings and other property which was granted and held for educational 
purposes". This exemption included "all schoolhouses and other buildings 
together with their furnitiite, equipment, and lands appurtenant, used fftr 
educational purposes". 

As mentioned' in Chapter 1 under the sectii^n of "The Constitiition of 
1879", tax exemption was eliminated for "all prcperty within tb^s state, 
except the property of the United States, of the state, and of municipal 
corporations". With that act, California became the only state to tax 
its private schools, colleges and universities. 

Taxation of the independent colleges continued into the twentieth 
centujry. The prohibition of state support remains, but in November of 
l9iA the voters approved fifteen out of twenty- two proposed amendments 
to tlie ever-expanding state constitution. One of the approved amendments 
became Section la of Article Xlll: 
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An> cdKaiionai institution of collegiate grade, within 
Lne State uf California, shall hold exempt from taxation 
its buildings and equipment, its grounds within which its 
buildings are located, not exceeding one hundred acres 
in area, its securities and income used exclusively for ' 
tMfe purposes of edt^cation. 

V. t inoLlier constitutional amendment in 1952 made it clear that the 
exc'tapticn applied equally to new buildings as well as existing ones. 
«:;v>ti.^r aa.en'nenc in 1962, the first Propos'ition 13 to be approved by the 

,t^is i,irK^.^ uarly in the century, eliminated the phrase "not exceeding 
iUi acrcB area'*. 

During an interview in 1969, Clark Kerr, the former President of the 
'.I, .iiy of California, said what may be the obvious: "you know that 

. ..)u cxenpt people from taxes, it's the same^thing . giving them money*' 
A. ineni^.^ed m Cliapter^il on the "Assets" of the AICCU institutions, if 

|>tiysica] assets of these institutions were not granted tax exemption, 
aiui ii Uiese assets oi almost one billion dollars were taxed at a rate of 
$j.OU per hundred, and were assessed at 25% of actual value, the resulting 
taxes paid to the State would equal approximately $12,500,000 per year. 



ihe notion ot exemption for private colleges and universities is so 
ingrained by tradition in American higher education that no -one would 
^seriously propose today the el^ nation of this exemption. Even so, it 
is .411 option which does exist, and both the State and independent colleges 
inJ institutes should be fullv aware of all the implications of this ex- 
i.nplion from taxation. 

T^e Right of Eminent Domain 

In May of 1929 the California Legislature passed an act extending to 
ivaiir tolltigt;,^ tl>(j right of eminent domain, a State-granted privilege 
wiu.a .Tui^ be unique to this day ^mong the fifty states. The California 
^.. Jl ui Livi'' 'rocedure. Section 12J8, was amended in 1929 to grant the 
I i,;tit or iTuinc-nt domain to "any institution within the State of California 
whnii is exempt from taxation under the provisions of Section la, of 
Arti 1» >:iir\ which is the same section abided to the Constitution in 

\u provide tax-exeinption to the privaL? colleges and universities 
<'Xx » pt lor Stanford University .^2 Stanford had obtained tax exemption with 

own eonstitutional amendment in 1900 which was necessary in order to 
/ r. e tiiu University a firm legal foundation. 

Over the yeari> Stanford has lost about 665 of its original 8,833 acres 
' . iiiou:. .icth oi condemnation, since the University, by its founding 
»T.iJU, v.is prohibited from selling any of its land. Other colleges and. 
"ituv» ri,it les have become land-Locked, and the University of Southern 
i iiit«>rnia spearlieaded the campaign in 1929 for all private colleges and 
.miversities to garner the right of eminent domain in order to obtain 
ie«dea idditionai property for educational purposes. USC has exercised 
ivi . iglit a number of times, at least six times during the 1960*s. 
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Chapman College, Whittier College, and the Northrop Institute of 
Technology have also exercised their statergranted right of eminent 
domain, Northrop as recently as 1970 in order to obtain needed additional 
.land for their campus. The legally established right of eminent domain 
is as powerful in the threat as in the practice. The legality of this 
right of eminent domain has been upheld in several court tests including 
the veil-known University of Southern California vs. Robbin s (1934) . 
iSoth Pasadena College and the Univer^ty of the^Pacific, as well as other 
independent colleges and universities, have threatened to exercise their 
right of .eminent domain to obtain needed additional property. Since the 
courts had recognized their rights to do so, these institutions were able 
to obtain the property in question without exercising the right of eminent 
domain. -I J 

Participation on the Coordinating Council 

Ever since the implementation of California's original Master Plan 
for Higher Education in 1960, private institutions have been represented 
on the Coordinating Council for Higher Education not simply as observers . 
but with full voting powers. Moreover, the independent institutions have 
always been equrUy represented with each of the three public segments of 
higher educat ion. 

The late Arthur Coons was well aware of the rather unique participation 
of private colleges and universities on the Council. Coons himself noted 
that "in the view of some political scientists the position of private in- 
stitutions on the. Coordinating Council brings their voices to bear upon 
issues of public higher education which it is agreed are not strictly 
their business". 

Representation of private institutions on the State's Coordinating 
Council does not, at least today, seem either revolutionary or even in- 
appropriate. Regardless of how one views the effectiveness of California's 
Coordinating Council for Higher Education, it is most significant that 
ever since the Council was created, the independent colleges and univer- 
sities have been formal members of the Council with full voting powers. 
In fact, by custom rather than by law, the presidency of the Council has 
alternated between a representative of independent colleges and univer- 
sities and a representative of the general public. 

California's independent institutions were not always actively 
included in the State's planning for higher education. "The Strayer 
*^®PO^^"» A Report of a Survey of the Needs of California in Higher Edu- 
cation, in 1948 did not have the State's private institutions directly 
participate in that study. This despite the fact that in 1947 the in- 
dependent colleges and universities enrolled 28.84 percent of the total 
of 171,785 students in all of higher education in the State. 

Higher education in California, as elsewhere, is forever being 
studied! By 1955, the Restudy of the Needs of California in Higher 
Education directed by Professor T. R. McConnell, then of the University 
nf Buffalo, invited California's independent institutions to participate: 
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These private institutions by their very nature are and 
should be free from legislative inquiry and direction in 
their programs and policies. Therefore, the Restudy 
staff felt it inappropriate to do more ^han invite pri- 
vate institutions to cooperate in any way they wished in 
planning for the future coordination and development of ^ 
higher education in California. Also, for the same reason, 
the Restudy staff has not made specific recommendations 
concerning their role.-^^ 

One of the most important outcomes of the Restudy was the establishment, 
in 1955, of the State Scholarship Program. But it took the original Master 
Plan Survey Team, headed by President Arthur Coons of Occidental, which 
belatedly added a representative from independent higher education to it- 
self, to recommend a Coordinating Council which would irciude representatives 
from private colleges and universities with full voting power. Arthur Coons 
himself wrofe of at least five reasons why the Survey Team recommended 
having representatives from private institutions on the Council, "not 
simply as observers but to set with full powers to vote". 

One was the historical position of private higher educa- 
tion in California -sLth academic strength and reputation 
possessed by several beyond the state on a national and 
world level. . . . and distinct contributions had been made 
before the State of California adequately awakened to its 
public responsibilities in higher education both as a result 
of population growth and economic development. 

The second reason is that private institutions enjoy 
incorporation by charter from the state. They are today not 
really private but quasi-public corporations, and the very 
large majority of these so-called private institutions have 
been fulfilling public purposes, not private goals, as c>e 
federal government's policies in several areas of fund dis- 
tribution have attested. 

The third reason is that, t^.xcept for certain inter- 
institutional rivalries better not detailed, there had been 
a considerable mutuality of respect and cooperation between 
and among public and private ins: itutions , especially the 
stronger ones from each segment, to keep the standards of 
higher education in California high. . . . Apart from the 
formal associations and relationships, as in so many phases 
of human life, there was mutual goodwill and cooperation for 
certain ends and competition to advance one's own programs 
and approaches to problem solving. 

The fourth major reason was political. The political 
weight of the private institutions was such that if this fac- 
tor were overlooked there would be peril to progress. As to 
one item alone, namely, analysis of the educational background 
of the State Legislature showed a considerable identification 



vith private colleges and universities, and although no simple 
conclusion could or should be reached from such a fact, the 
fact remained that at least a good hearing for private insti- 
tutions would be assured. ... 

The fifth reason was intensely down to earth, namely, the 
already demonstrated effectiveness of the private institu- 
tions in common action in support of the California State 
Scholarship Program passed in J955. . . . The Legislature 
proved itself genuinely concerned about the case made by the 
private institutions, and this fact made an impression on 
public higher education leaders. . . . 

Having Arthur Coons write about California's Master Plan is like having 
Mosos write About the Ten Commandments: no one knew it octter or loved it 
more. Any ills today in California's higher education are not the result 
of any weaknesses in the Master Plan's recommendations, but rather due to 
the failure of heathen legislators, administrators and faculty to accept- 
and/or then abide by the Survey Team's commandments. 

Even so, the reasons stated by Coons why independent institutions were 
initially included on the Co( .dinating Council are especially timely and 
appropriate today. Independent institutions obviously have a very direct 
interest in the location of new public institutions or new campuses of 
existing public institutions, as In a number of other educational con- 
cerns such as faculty salaries in public institutions and development of 
3 number of external degree programs. 

While the independent institutions have been represented by full voting 
members of the Council, the fact remains that the Council, in turn, has 
no advisory responsibility over these institutions. 

In the Spring of this year. Dr. Owen Albert Knorr, the Director of the 
Coordinating Council, wrote to Attorney General Evelle J. Younger re- 
questing an opinion on "what specifically is the relationship between the 
Coordinating Council for Higher Education and the private higher education 
sector, and specifically whether the Council is advisory to privat-e higher 
education". 

In his five-page opinion, written on :'arch' 14, 1972, the Attorney 
General declared that "It is our conclusion tfhat under the Donahoe Higher 
Education Act (Education Code Sections 22700-22705) the Coordinating Council 
for Higher Education has no advisory responsibility to private higher edu- 
cation".-^^ (This five-page opinion of the Office of the Attorney General, 
written on March 14, 1972, is contained at the end of this report as 
Appendix B.) 

Therefore, while California's independent institutions have full voting 
powers on the Council, which is presently one vote out of ten, the Council 
in turn, at least in the opinion of the Attorney General, presently has no 
advisory responsibility to private education. This is to say the Council 
can not tell, or perhaps even suggest, what independent colleges can or 
can not do. While t* i Council also administers a number of federal programs 
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which require cuaLacl with independent colleges and universi^ties , these 
contactb do not "make the Council advisory to private education" . 

The State Scholarship Program - The Origins 

Until now, this Chapter has discussed the present legal bases be- 
tween independent higher education and the State of Calirornia. The 
State Scholarship Program looms large as the most important current 
means by which the State of California provides indirect financial 
assistance t6 the State's independent colleges arid universities. 

If the late nineteentn and early twentieprxenturies might be re- 
garded as the "era of the great university presidents" in American hi^^her 
education, chen the period since World War II might be knot^ as the eta 
of the report, commission survey, committee and task fore* . Nothing, 
apparently, can be accomplished without the appropriate benediction of 
some group , 

The State Scholarship Program has complex origins, but it can trace 
its genesis back to one of the first of the long series of such studies 
and reports concerning California higher education undertaken feince World 
War II. A Report of a Survey of the Needs of California in Higher Edu- 
cation , better known rs "The otrayer Report", after George D. Strayer of 
Columbia University who was chairman of the team who conducted the survey, 
was begun in 19A7 and was then published and made public in 19A8. 

The Strayer Report recommended in 19A8 "That there be established 
2,000. . . . subsistence scholarships paying $750 each per year, which 
may be used to attend any of the public higher institutions of California". 
The Strayer committee also recommended 500 subsistence fellowships for use 
in the graduate and professional schools of the University of California. 
The important fact to note here is that the undergraduate scholarships and 
the graduate fellowships, as recommended, could be used at only public 
institutions, partially out of concern for -the church-state issue. 

As is the custom, the Strayer Committee also recommended further stud- 
ies. In 1953 the Legislature authorized $112,000 for a "Restudy of the 
Needs of California in Higher Education". Dr. T. R. McConnell, former 
chancellor of the University of Buffalo, which was then a private univer- 
sity, was brought in as Chief Consultant for the Restudy. Unlike the 
Strayer Committee, Professor McConnell cho&o to include private colleges 
and universities in the Restudy, partially because in 1953 these institu- 
tions accounted for approximately 28 percent of the total enrollment in 
^the-State. 

The Restudy staff established a "Professional Advisory Committee" 
consisting of twelve members including five from the private sector. 
This committee, predictably, sent out a questionnaire to all institutions 
of higher learning in California, both public and private, to elicit the 
needed facts. Enrollment from Korean conflict veterans had, by this time, 
begun to ebb, and from the response to the questionnaire it appeared that 
many of the private colleges could accommodate more students than were then 
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enrolled. Since a principal barrier to private schools, then as now, was 
presumed to be tuition, a logical answer was for the state to provide 
scholarships for students which could be used in either public or private 
institutions* 

Between the Strayer Report in 1948 and prior to the Restudy in 1954, 
a v-'lunteer California Committee for the Study of Education in 1950 recom^ 
niended a state subsistence scholarship program which might be used at 
private institutions if students also received tuition scholarships from 
the private institutions. Wliile the idea of state scholarships, useable 
at private colleges and universities, predates the Restudy , it took the 
investigations and recommendations of the Restudy to finally bring the 
State Scholarship into being. The Restudy final report ,. issued in 
February of 1955, recommended a program of 800 state scholarships of up to 
$600 "based on actual or demonstrated need and (which) would be useable at 
either public or private institutions in the State". 

Several bills introduced into the 1955 session of the legislature pro- 
posed state scholarships. The fact that some of these bills required the 
scholarships to be used at only public institutions, caused the State's 
private institutions to become organized around the cause of scholarships 
useable at ,private colleges and universities. This effort directly led 
to the creation of the Association of Independent Colleges and Universities 
(AICCU). 

After much wrangling and months of lobbying and several dramatic 
amendments, A.B. 1546 originally introduced by Assemblyman Sheridan Hegland 
of La Mesa, finally was signed into law by Governor Goodwin Knight on 
July 8, 1955. The late Arthur Coons observed that "the political strength, 
existing and potential, of the private institutions had been demonstrated 
in the legislative passage in 1955 of the enabling act to create the Cali- 
fornia Scholarship (Program and) Commission". 22 * 

The Impact of the State Scholarship Program 

The State Scholarship Program came into being in 1955 with essentially 



three purposes: 1) to save taxpayers money by diverting^ students to in- 
dependent institutions; 2) to provide indirect financial assistance to in- 
dependent institutions; and 3) to award direct aid to able and needy stu- 
dents. The First Biennial Report of the St.ite Scholarship Commission in 
1958 declared that "through the operation ot this program, maximum utiliza- 
tion has been approached of vacant facilities in private colleges within 
the State of California". ^3 

Tables 15,16, 17, and 18 reflect the impact of the State Scholarship 
Program in a number of dimensions since its first year of operation in 
1956-57 up through the awards for the current academic year 1972-73. While 
the total number of awards has grown fantastically from 599 that first year 
to 23,028 awards this current year (see Table 18), the p^ercentage of scholar 
ship recipients attending Independent colleges has slowly declined from a 
high of 67.6% in 1962-63 to 46.0% in the current academic year 1972-73 
(Table 15). 
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Dollars awarded have grown from a moda^ $2AA,000 in 1956-57 to over 
$23 million dollars in total awards during tne current year (Table 18). Be- 
cause of the very low tuition at the University of California and the mod- 
est required fees at the California State University and colleges, the vast 
majority of the money awarded, through State Scholarships has gone to those 
students attending the higher-cost independent institutions. Even so, the 
percentage of Scholarship dollars going to students attending independent 
^.olleges has also slowly declined from a high Of 91,0% in 1961-62 and 
1962-63 to the present 76.7% during the present year (TabJ.e^l7). 



TABLE 17 

DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF STATE SCHOllARSHIPS 
BY SEGMENT, 1956-57 THROUGH 1972-73 



Yp;)r 
1 Cd 1 

(September) 


TnHpnPnrlpnt 

lllUCpCMUCM L 

Colleges 


Ul 1 1 V « u 1 

'Cal ifornia 


State 
Colleges 


1956 


62.9 


28.6 


8.5 


1957 


65.? 


28.4 


6.4 


1958 


66.5 


27.8 


5.7' 


1959 


65.5 


29.7 


4.8- 


1960 


67.0 


28.9 


4.1 


1961 


65.8 


29.3 


4.9 


1962 


67.6 


27.3 


5.1 


1963 


65.0 


28.9 


- 6.1 


1964 


63.9 


30.9 


6.1 


1965 


62.3 


32.2 


5.5 


1966 


60.4 


32.8 


6.8 


' 1967 


56.8 


35.0 


8.2 


1968 


51.3 


36.3 


12.4 ^ 


1969 


50.3 


37.3 


12.4 


1970 


48.5 


38.2 


13.3 


1971 


46.8 


38.1 


15.1 


1972 


46.0 


36.7 


17.3 



Source of Data: Data compiled from the Biennial Reports and mineographtd 
"^Comparative Data" reports, California State Scholarship and Loan Com- 
mission, Sacramento* California. « 
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TABLE 18 

DISTRIBUTION OF DOLLARS AWARDED (IN THOUSANDS) 
BY SEGMENT, 1956-57 THROUGH 1972-73 . 



Year 
(September) 


Independents 
Colleges 


Univ. of 
Cal ifornia 


State 
Col leaes 


Total 
Dollars 


1 ybo 


a 

$ 220 


$ 21 


$ 3 


$ 244 


1 OCT 


483 


44 


5 


532 


1958 




72 


7 


819 


1 yby 


985 


MO 


11 


l,lfl6 


1 you 


1,140 


109 


9 


■ 1,140 


1 QA1 


1 ,60o 


138 


15 


1,759 


1 Qfi9 
1 ^Dc. 


2,058 


188 


17 


2,263 


1963 


2,307 


271 


24 


2,602 


1964 


3,197 


378 


28 


3,603 


1965 


^247 


.406 


27 


3,680 


1966 


4,017 


489 


41 


4,547 


1967 


4,373 


597 


67 


5,037 


1968 


6.400 


1,143 


152 


7,695 


1969 


9,743 


1,513 


227 


11,483 


1970 


11,134 


2,391 


312 


13,837 


1971 


13,816 


3,159 


330 


17,305 


1972 


17,743 


4,757 


643 


23,143 



Source of Data: Compiled from Biennial Reports , mimeographed "Comparative ' 
Data reports, and from additional data supplied by Mrs. Dortha L. Morrison, 
Assistant Executive Director, State Scholarship and Loan Cornnission. 
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TABLE 19 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOLARSHIP DOLLARS AWARDED 
BY SEGMENT, 1956-57 THROUGH 1972-73 



Year 
(September^ 


Independent 
Col leges 


Univ. of 
Cal i form" a 


State 
Colleges 


1956 


90.0 


8.7 


1.3 


-.1957 


90.7 


8.3 


1 .0 


1958 


90.3 


♦ 8.7 


1.0 


1959 


89.0 


10.0 


1 0 

law 


1960 


89.6 


9 6 


. u 


1961 




o. u 


Q 
.O 


1962 


. 91 .« 


8.2 


.8 


1963 


88.6 


10.5 


.9 


1964 


89.0 


10.2 


.8 


1965 


88.0 


11.3 


.7 


1966 


88.3 


10.8 


.9 


1957 


86.8 


11.9 


1.3 


1968 


83.2 


14.8 


2.0 


1969 


84.8 


13.2 


2.0 


1970 


80.5 


17.3 


2.2 


1971 


79.8 


18.3 


1-9 


1972 


76.7 


20.5 


2.8 



Source of Data: Data provided by Mrs. Dortha L. Morrison, Assistant 
Executive Director, State Scholarship and Loan Commission, August 19, 1970, 
and the most recent "Comparative Data" reports from the Commission. 
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Why has the percentage of state scholars attending private colleges 
declined? Percentages alone are useful but deceptive. The total number 

of state scholars attending independent institutions continuiTlS" 'uT- 

crease of ten- dramatically , while the independent college share of the 
total decreased. Some of the most selective private colleges and univer- 
sities are more selective in admissions than the State Scholarship Program. 
That IS ihey reject for admission, with increasing reluctance, winners^of 
State Scholarships. Another possible cause of this decline is the Steadily 
increasing tuition gap", "or more accurately the "total cost gap" bet^^&iT 
the cost of attending a private institution versus a campus of the Univer- 
sity of Calitornia or the California State University and Colleges. This 
trend continues even though the maximum amo .nt of the scholarship award 
has been increased on a number of occasions over the years from $600 in 
the program s first year to $2,000 during the current year, which will 
increase to a maximum award of $2,200 during 1973-74. 

Another factor which also affects this decline in the percen tage of 
scholarship winners attending independent institutions has been the g rowth 
.Pf, and even the cteating of, new campuses of the University of California 
since the program s inception in 1955. Another factor has been the in- 

^^rr.^Jff'^^^i^'^ ^"'^ academic reputation particularly of some campuses of 
the California State University and Colleges. 

Table 20 shows this trend as it lists in descending o"rder the ten 
institutions which enrolled the most state scholarship winners- each yeat. 
^n'^K' \r'' ^ interpreted with great caution since most of the changes 
in the ranking of institutions over time are a result of relative growth 

1 "^^""^ colleges and universities, public and private, combined 
with other factors,^ 

During the first year of the Scholarship Program, 1956-57, seven 
out of the top ten were independent colleges and universities, whereas 
in tge current year 1972-73 the situation is exactly reversed with seven 
nr c . ''^^"^ campuses of the University of California. Only 

s?t!^nf r"^;'''^"?-^^"^'''""''^ ""'^ included; and only the Univer- 
sity of Southern ^lifornia, Stanford University, and the University of 
banta Clara among the privates remain in the "top ten". 

To focus on uje ten institutions which receive the most state scholar- 
ship winners also distorts the focus and inpact of the program, both on 
students and the State's institutions, eveu though these ten institutions 
received 11,404 of the 23,028 awards this current year. In order to pro- 
vide the complete picture, at least for the present 1972-73 academic year 
Appendix C at the end of this report lists the total number of awards. * 

cIlverh^'"°""J ^"'^ °f scholarship awards re- 

ceived by e|ch California college and university over the past four years. 
When referring to this appendix, the relative size of each institution 
must be kept in mind. This appendix might be compared to the under- 
graduate enrollment listed in Table 16 in Chapter II to obtain some 
appreciation for the total impact of the State Scholarship Program of 
the smaller institutions. 
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TABLE 20 0 

TEN INSTITUTIONS WITH THE LARGEST TOTAL OF STATE 
SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS, 1956-57 THROUGH 1972-73 



1956-57 




1957-58 




195B-59 


1959-60 




Stanfbrd 


110 


Berkeley 


211 


Stanford 


311 


Berkeley 


423 


Berkeley 


102 


Stanford 


197 


Berkeley 


303 


Stanford 


384 


use 


46' 


use 


88 


UCLA 


127 


UCLA 


176 


UCLA 


32 


Pomona 


78 


Pomona 


120 


use 


172 


Pomona 


30 


Occi . 


75 


use 


120 


Occi . 


163 


Cal Tech 


29 


UCLA 


74 


Occi . 


112 


Pomona 


152 


Occi . 


25 


Cal Tech 


64 


Cal Tech 


85 


Cal Tech 


90 


koyol a 


19 


Red lands 


41 


Loyola 


67 


Si. Clara 


90 


San Jose 


17 


St. Clara 


40 


St.- Clara 


64 


Loyola 


85 


St. Clara 


16 


Loyola 


39 


Redlands 


62 


Redlands 


^ 73 


Total 
















Awards 


599 




1 ,280 




1,920 




2,560 


1960-61 




1961-62 




1,962-63 




1963-64 




Berkeley 


402 


Berkeley 


486 


Berkeley 


491 


Berkeley 


616 


Stanford 


365 


Stanford 


410 


Stanford 


470 


Stanford 


462 


use 


181 


UCLA 


221 


use 


276 


use 


333 


Occi . 


178 


Occi . 


216 


UCLA 


269 


UCLA 


318 


UCLA 


169 


use 


213 


Occi . 


253 


Occi . 


293 


Pomona 


152 


Pomona 


168 


Pomona 


167 


St. Clara 


199 


Cal Tech 


105 


Cal Tech 


100 


St. Clara 


161 


Pomona 


183 


Loyola 


84 


UC-SB 


95 


UC-SB 


130 


UC-SB 


156 


St. Clara 


84 


Loyola 


93 


Loyola 


121 


Loycla 


148 


Redlai^s 


73 


St. Glara 


90 


Redlands 


108 


Redlands 


119 


Riverside 


73 














Total 
















Awards 2,560 




3,200 




3,840 




4,480 
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. TABLE 20 


(CONTINUED) 






1964-65 




1965-66 


1966-67 


1967- 


68 


Rprkp] pv 


687 


Berkeley 


587 


RptI^pIpv/ ^Q(% 


Dcr Kc 1 cjr 


711 


Stanford 


477 


Stanford 


465 


UCLA 487 


UCLA 


548 


use 


411, 


UCLA 


364 


use 476 


use 


505 


UCLA 


364 


use 


411 


Stanford 467 


Stanford 


502 


Occi . 


301 


St. Clara 


307 


St. Clara 370 


St. Clara 


406 


St. Clara 


272 


Occi . 


261 


Occi . 294 


UC-SB 


305 


Pomona' 


207 


UC-SB 


189 


USF 270 


USF 


304 


UC-SB 


195 


Pomona 


182 


UC-SB 253 


Occi . 


301 


UC-Davis 


155 


USF 


177 


UC-Davis 248 


UC-Dayis 


301 


Loyola 


153 


loyolaf 


139 


Pomona 196 


Pomona 


]95 


Total 














Awards 5,120 




5,120 


6,027 




6.883 


1 968-69 




1969-70 


■ 

1970-71 


1971- 


72 


Berkeley 


979 


Berkeley 


1,142 


Rprl^plpv/ 1 


Berkeley 


1 ,832 


UCLA 


81 4 


UCLA 


1 ,078 


UCT%^ 1,198 


UCLA 


1 ,356 


use 


628 


use 


875 


USC^^ 1,086 


use 


1,415 


Stanford 


595 


UC-Davis' 


780 


UC-SB 908 


UC-SB 


1,072 


UC-Davis 


585 


UC-SB 


755 


UC-Davis 880 


UC-Davis 


1 ,016 


UC-SB 


527 


Stanford 


714 


Stanford 774 


Stanford 


902 


St. Clara 


508 


St. Clara 


647 


St. Clara 725 


St. Clara 


795 


UiF 


426 


USF 


497 


USF 531 


UC-St.Cruz 575 


Occi . 


373 


Occi . 


420 


UC-S. Diego 431 


UC-Irvine 


567 


Loyola ^ 


274 


UOP 


371 


UC-St.Cruz 426 


USF 


544 


Total 














Awards 10,467 




13,514 


15,880 




20,154 


1972-73 















Berkeley 

UCLA 

use 

UC-Da /i s 
UC-SB 
Stanford 
St. Clara 
UC-Irvine 
UC-St.Cruz 



2,002 
1 ,767 
1 ,621 
1 ,220 
1 ,064 
976. 
833 
675 
647 



Source of Data: Data compiled from Biennial Reports 
and "Comparative Data" reports, California State 
Scholarship and Loan Commission^ Sacramento, California. 



UC-SanDiego 599 



Total 
Awards 



23,028 



V 
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Diversion of Students and Dollars 



Tne tnree original intended purposes for the State Scholarship Pro- 
gram were: 1) to save taxpayers money by diverting students to indepen- 
dent institutions; 2) to provide indirect aid to private colleges and 
universities; and 3) to award direct aid to able and needy students. As 
early as 1962, the Scholarship Program's Executive Director, Arthur S. 
Marmaduke, stated that the first purpose had, temporarily, begun to 
become a less visible purpose. "What remained was indirect aid to 
colleges, principally private, and aid to students". 2^ Certainly many 
legislators, though not all by any means, regarded the Scholarship Pro- 
gram as indirect state assistance to private colleges. Over the years 
as a greater and greater percentage of the scholarship recipients have 
chosen to attend public institutions, the "third stage" of the rocket, 
i.e. aid directly to students, has become increasingly important. 



In 1968, L. Winchester Jones, the former Dean of Admissions and 
Financial Aid at Cal Tech conducted a survey of college presidents and 
state officials to determine the impact of the Scholarship Program on 
the State's independent institutions. Dean Jones found that for most 
institutions the Program had been "a very important factor" responsible 
for increases in enrollment. Furthermore, the Program played "an Im- 
portant part" in permitting a greater "mix" in social-economic back- 
grounds of students enrolled and, at the same time, helped increase the 
quality of the student body. 2-* 

Studies in Illinois by Joseph D. Boyd, the Executive Director of 
the, Illinois State Scholarship Commission, have clearly demonstrated 
that the Illinois Scholarships and Grants have been effective in 
"diverting*' Illinois students from low tuition public institutions to 
that State's many private colleges and universities. 

During 1968 the California State Scholarship and Loan Commission 
conducted a survey of that year's new scholarship winners attending 
independent colleges and universities. The results of this survey are 
presented in the following Table 21 

TABLE 21 



QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS OF NEW STATE SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS 
ATTENDING INDEPENDENT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 1968 ^6 > • 

Questionnaires Nailed: 2662 Questionnaires Returned: 2490 

Response Rate: 93.5% - 
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TABLE 21 (CONTINUED) 

0 

TJi/ee Questions Which Were Asked: 

1- Had you not received a State Scholarship would you have 
attended an independent college? 

Yes: 890 No: 1,600 

2. If yes, is it because you received other financial assistance? 

Yes: 604 No: 286 ^ 

3. If no, where would you have attended? 

University of California: 464 

California State College: 544 

Conununity College: 368 

Not Attended: 18 

Other : 103 

•Don't Know: 103 

In summary, 2,204 of the 2,490 students who responded, or 88%, in- 
dicated their decision to attend an independent college was the result 
of either a State Scholarship or other financial assistance through an 
institution or outside source. 

One additioi^l comment Pieeds to be made about diversion of students. 
If one of the pur^ses of the State Scholarship Program was, or still is, 
to save taxpayers money by encouraging students to attend an independent 
college or university rather than a campus of the University of California 
or the California State University and Colleges, then this will be ac- 
complished so long as the cost of the scholarship per student is less 
than the cost of instructing the student at a public four-year institution. 
With the maxlaum scholarship award of $2,000, going up to $2,200 during 1973-74, 
this sum could exceed the cost, to the taxpayers , of educating the same stu- 
dents. But the average scholarship award for 1972-73 is only $1,005. 

Diversion of funds as w^ll as students is a complex matter. When 
enrollments in the public sectors were overflowing to the extent of justify- 
ing entirely new campuses and expensive new facilities, the economic argu- 
ments favoring the diversion of students to independent institutions were 
quite strong. Now that all of higher education, public and private, is 
experiiencing a leveling-off of enrollment growth, the economic need, from 
the taicpayer*s point of view, to divert s^tudents from the public and to 
the private institutions becomes less strong. If, however, private in- 
stitutions would T)e forced to close, this, in turn, would place another 
increased economic burden on the State and the State's taxpayers. 
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":>tato Grddujte Fellowship Program 

i.onparcd to undergraduate State Scholarship Programs, the more recent 
ol iv*' Kel luwship P/agram has had less impact on the State's private col- 
It ana univerbi ties • Most of the independent institutions do not have 
icirgi' graduate programs, and many do not have any. 

ifie State Graduate Fellowship Program was established in 1965 with 
t:iv support ol ail segments of higher education in the State, but it was 
li.t lunded ur.tii 1967. Like the long defukct State Agricultural Scholar- 
->r{:;j-, ostabiished in 1959 and then terminated in l9B3>^he Graduate 
l.jli« vh!)ip Program came into being to serve a presumed an^ specific mai*- 
pover need Ln California. In the case of the former, to serve the large 
a^rt uiturai interests in the State, and in the case of the Sta;e Graduate 
itiljw,->hip Program, the need for college level teachers. 

ihc fuliowing Tables 22 and 23 show the distribution of the State 
^ r i'luaif Keilovships and the Fellowship dollars among the three appro- 
priatt' r^egments of California Higher Education during the first four 
Vi-ai-- lue Fciiowship Program was actually funded. As can be seen, the 
pt ttcntaj:^ of Fellowship winners attending independent institutions de- 
clined iron 39.9% in 1967-68 to 46.6% in 1970-71 while the amount of 



'i.^ll.ir . ic'clined from 


90.4% to 79.4% 


of the total 


over the 


same time 




TABLE 


22 






DISTRIBUTION OF STATE 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 






(AND PERCENT) 


BY SEGMENT 








1967 


1968 


1969 


^=?70 


indeptndent Colleges 


169 


433 


431 


437 


(59.9) 


(55.2) 


(54.1) 


(46.6) 


!ir:)v. of California 


88 


268 


286 ■ 


395 




(32.2) 


(34.1) 


(35.9) 


(^2.1) 


-t-j»e LoMeges 


25 


PA 


80 


106 




( 8.9) 


(10.0) 


(10.0) 


(11.3) 


Totals 


282 


785 


797^ 


938 




(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 



:^ourte of Data: Ddtd compiled from Biennial Reports , and other data pro 
videu by the California State Scholarship and Load Commission. 
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TABLE 23 



DISTRIBUTION OF STATE FELLOWSHIP DOLLARS 
(AND PERCENT) BY SEGMENT 





1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Independent Colleges 


$261 ,227 
(90.4) 


$705,978 
(88.2) 


$777,500 
(88.3) 


$811,828 
(79.4) 


Univ. of California 


24,205 
( 8.3) 


84,289 
(10.5) 


92,421 
(10.5) 


194,316 
(19.0)\ 


State Colleges 


3,568 
( 1.3) 


9,673 
( 1.3) 


10,617 
( 1.2) 


16,103 
( 2.6) 


Totals 


$289,000 
(100.0) 


$799,940 
(100.0) 


$880,538 
(100.0) 


$1 ,022,247 
(100.0) 



Source of Data: Data compiled from Biennial Repo ts , and other data pro- 
vided by the California State Scholarship and Loan. "Commissi on. 

College Opportunity Grant Programs 

t As a program of providing direct assistance to exceptionally able stu- 
dents, St^te Scholarships achieve the commendable, and occasionally dif~ 
ficult, purpose of rewarding and encouraging excel] 3nce. Most observers 
would agree tha€ on that basis alone the program deserves expansion and 
continuation. Even so, other educational peeds remain to be met* 

iii 19^7, the State Scholarship and Loan Commission proposed that an 
additional program be devised which vrould provide financial assistance to 
c_ nomically disadvantaged students with academic potential. In keeping 
with the existing public policy to provide all students with an equal, 
opportunity to enter post-high school education, the Legislature in 1968 
passed A.B. 765, introduced by Assemblyman Hear, which created the College 
Opportunity Grant Program. Unlike the State Scholarthip Program, the 
College Opportunity Grant (COG) serves the equally commendable purpose of 
redressing inequity of educational opportunity. All students in the COG 
Program are "students who generally, though not exclusi^ely, are minority 
and come from low income families; and who arc not necessarily able to 
obtain scholarships >y the use of conventional selection methods". 

Durirg the first two years of the program, 1969 through 1971, the vast 
majority of the COG recipients attended Community Colleges. A change in 
the program in 1971 permitted COG recipients to attend any institution, 
public or private, to which they could gain admission. Tha result of this 
change has been a significant increase in the number of COG recipients 
attending four-year institutions. These changes in distribution among the 
segments are demonstrated in the following Table 24% 



TABLE 24 



COLLEGE OPPORTUNITY GRANT PROGRAM COMPARATIVE DATA, 
1969-70 THROUGH 1972-73 



ii:pe of institution attended-percentage of total group 



Type 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Community College 


94 - 20% 


85-12% 


58-88% 


43-19% 


State Univ. and Colleges 


3-10% 


6-98% 


20-55% 


26-76% 


Univ. of California 


1-10% 


3-72% 


11-16% 


17-61% 


Independent Colleges 


1-60% 


4-18% 


9-41% 


12-44% 


Total No- of Grants: 


1,000 


1.720 


2,293 


3,811 



FUNDS BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION ATTENDED-PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL DOLLARS 



Type 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Community College 


92% 


95% 


50% 


34% 


State Univ- and Colleges 


3% 


5% 


18% 


23% 


Univ- of California 


1% 


1% 


13% 


20% 


Independent Colleges 


4% 


4% 


19% 


23% 



c 



DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION ATTENDED 



Type 1969 1970 1971 1972 



Community College $869,300 $1,256,400 $1,186,511 $1,435,735 

State Univ. and Colleges 30,649 119,301 426,376 1,006,502 

Univ. of California 12,088 86,410 292,448 845,57? 

Independent Colleges 36,059 182,910 455,089 994,122 



Total $948,896 $1,645,021 $2,360,424 $4,301,931 



Source of Data: Data compiled from comparative data reports for the COG 
Program, supplied by Arthur S. Marmaduke, Director of State Scholarship 
and Loan Commission, September 28, 1972. 
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During the first two years of the COG Program, community colleges 

received the ten greatest numbers of COG recipients. During 1971^72, 
six community colleges, two state colleges, and two campuses of the Univer- 
sity of California received the ten most COG 'dinners. During the current 
year, 1972^73, three community colleges, four campuses of the State Univer- 
sity of Colleges, and three campuses of the University of California are 
the "lop ten". As yet, no single independent college or university has 
approached any public Institution in terms of the largest number of COG 
winners enrolled. But the trend is changing dramatically in the indepen- 
dent institutions. The following Table 25 lists those ten Independent 
colleges and universities which are enrolling the greatest number of COG 
recipients during this current year, as well as the number they enrolled 
during the first three years of the program. Appendix D of this report 
lists |fll institutions and the number of COG recipients at each, the aver- 
age award, and the total awards per institution from 1970-71 through 1972^73. 



TABLE 25 

THE TEN INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS ENROLLING.THE GREATEST NUMBER 
OF COLLEGE OPPORTUNITY GRANT RECIPlEliTS, 
1969-70 THROUGH 1972^73 * 



Insti tuLions 


No. 


of Grants 


by Year 




1569 


1570 


1571 1 


977 


Univ. of So. California 


2 


8 


15 


54 


Occidental College 




4 


15 


29 


Pomona College 




3 


16 


29 


Stanford University 




2 


8 


27 


Pitzer Col lege 


1 


2 


12 


24 


Univ. of the Pacific 




1 


9 


24 


Univ. of Redlands 


1 


3 


6 


22 


Univ. of Santa Clara 


2 


6 


12 


22 


Pepperdine University 




3 


11 


19 


Loyola University 




1 


3 


18 



Source of Data: Comparative reports for the Fall of 1972 of the Collegf 
Upportumty Grant Program, s,u|..plied by Arthur S. Marmaduke, September 2c 1972. 

The average amount of the grants has increased from $956 in 1970 to 
^1,128 this current year. The average COG at the above independent institu- 
tions this year is approximately $2,149, ranging from a low average grant 
of $1,444 at Loyola University to a high average of $2,606 at Occidental 
College. Because of the low fimily incomes of these students, the colleges 
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frequently must supplement the COG grant with their own funds. 



Contracts with Medical Schools 

This last example of a "present practice" by which the State of Califor 
nia assists independent colleges and universities is also the most recent. 
During 1971, the Governor signed into law Senate Bill 1284, introduced by 
Senator Donald Grunsky of Watsonville, which authorized the State Scholar- 
ship and Loan Commission "to enter into contracts with private colleges 
and universities maintaining medical schools, • • for the purpose of in- 
ducing them to increase enrollment". ^' 

The bill authorized the Commission "to contract with non-state- 
supported" medical schools for twelve thousand doUars ($12,000) for 
each medical student enrolled up to the total enrollment above the en- 
rollment of the base year, 1970-71. This State grant is reduced by any 
federal funds granted per medical student enrolled during the same years. 

California's three independent medical schools are those of Stanford 
University, the University of Southern California and Loma Linda University. 
The one "string" attached to ' his contract program is that each medical 
school must have "an affirmative action program approved by the State 
Fair Employment Practice Commission for equitable recruitment of instructors 
and medical students". 

This new program, now in the Education Code as "Contracts for Study df 
Medicine", could well trac^ its origins to another Legislative Committee. 
During 1966 the Assembly Interim Committee on Ways and Means conducted and 
issued a report on The Costs of Medical Education ^ Alfred W. Baxter, then 
president of the consulting firm of Baxter, McDonald and Company served as 
a "contract consultant" for this report. In this report, the question 
was rormally asked of the Office of Legislative Council: "Are there any 
serious constitutional problems which would be raised by legislation which 
would authorize the State to contract with privately owned medical school. . 
(to^ increase its facilities. . . (if) the State would pay the cost of 
the increased facilities and additioail expenses incurred?" The formal 
response by Office of Legislative Council noted* that such legislation 
"would probably be held to violate Article IX, Section 8 of the California 
Constitution". 28 

Tlirough his work on this report, Baxter became particularly concerned 
about the constitutional prohibition of state assistance to non-public 
medical schools. Baxter took positis^e action which ultimately, albeit in- 
directly, led to the recommendation of the Constitutional Revision Com- 
mission to delete the offending prohibition from the existing constitution. 

One response to Baxter's concern appeared in the report of the former 
Joint Committee on Higher Education entitled The Academic State . This 
report recommended a change in the state constitution to allow at least a 
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consideration of alternatives such as '*the partial public support of ex- 
panded private medical schools or of new combinatioas of public and pri- 
vate institutions in addition to or instead. of total public support of 
new University medical schools'* 

Sinca 1961-62jl the State of Florida has paid the University of Miami 
Medical School, a/entirely private institution, an annual stipend, start- 
ing with $3,000 in 1961, for each additional Florida medical student en- 
rolled. As was the case with Florida, the extraordinarily high costs of 
profession;?! education, particularly medical education, can eventually 
force a legislature to consider subsidies to private higher education, 
particularly private medical education. 

The AICCU is of the opinion that the current plan of "contracts for 
study uf medicine" is constitutional even with the existing wording of 
the prohibition in the California Constitution. The assumption is that 
the Scholarship and Loan Commission can "enter into contracts. . . for 
the purpose of inducing them (the State's three independent medical 
schools) to increase enrollment" without violating the constitutional 
prohibition that "no public money shall ever be appropriated for the 
support of any sectarian or denominational school, or any school ^^^^ 
under the exclusive control of the officers of the public schools". 

More precisely the assumption is that a "contract" for specified 
services is not the same thing as "support" of the institution. Since 
this program is of such obvious merit and public benefit, it's extremely 
unlikely that its constitutionality will ever be contested in the courts. 
Perhaps a less worthy of more controversial program might be so contested. 
The constitutionality of this current program suggests that the Legislature 
may wish to consider other options of State assistance to independent 
colleges and universities. 
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CHAPTER IV 



PRACTICES AND PROPOSALS IN OTHER STATES 



California cannot be directly compared to other states when consider- 
ing implications of higher education, public and private. As already 
mentioned , only eight other states have a higher ratio of enrollment in 
public institutions to private. Even so^ it is both timely and appro- 
priate to survey the^^urrent policies and practices, as well as proposals, 
in all other states. This survey becomes particularly important in de- 
termining how other states are attempting to utilize the resources of 
their independent colleges and universities. 

A Brief History of State Assistance to Private Institutions 

How quickly higher education forgets it^ past I The apparent "newness" 
of current proposals for state assistance to independent colleges and uni- 
versities is an illustration. State assistance through direct and in- 
direct forms (along with a grossly underpaid faculty) was largely re- 
sponsible for the survival of all colleges founded during the American 
colonial period and countless others founded since the Revolution. 
Prdclamations of the virtues of independence frc n the state by today's 
institutions only serve to perpetuate historical amnesia. 

The colonists coming from England held education to be a sacred trust 
and in the test interests of their church and their new communities. The 
relationships between the church and ♦the colonial governments were very 
close. These relationships established the American precedent for support 
of higher education; namely that higher education is a public and state 
concern, authorized and encouraged by the people through their government, 
and publicly supported by tax ex^^mptions and direct funds from ta\ rev- 
enues. Furthermore, the support of the early colleges before and after the 
Revolution was largely based upon the notions of Christian charity and 
stewardship: support of the young and worthy by the old and wealthy. 

The colonial governments assisted their colleges in at least eight 
different ways: 1) by granting charters with privileges to church spon- 
sored schools and colleges; 2) by freeing professors and students from 
military duty (the il-S deferment pf the time?) and jury duty; 3) by 
granting permanent money endowments by statute law; A) by exempting the 
persons and property of professors and students from taxation; 5) by 
granting land endowments; 6) by making special appropriations from funds 
raised by taxation; 7) by granting benefit of lotteries; and 8) by special 
gifts of buildings and sites. All nine colonial colleges benefited from 
at least one of these forms of assistance. Harvard profited by the first 
six, and Yale by at least four different forms. 

In Post-Kevolutionary years the dichotomy between church and 3tate 
dictated by the new Federal Constitution slowly, and in some places pain- 
fully, became clear. There were a number of attempts to make the existing 
"private" colleges into new "state" universities of the "revolutionary type 
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but all of these efforts failed. These attempts culminated in the famous 
Dartmouth College Case of 1816-19 which affirmed the inviolate ••private" 
corporate status of a college (and other institutions as well) even 
though chartered by the state. 

The first half of the nineteenth century saw a stream of college 
founding, a result of westward expansion and the religious •'Second Awaken-' 
-ng". The stream became a torrent by mid-century. Different denominations 
fiercely competed for all or part of the •'seminary grants^' awarded by Con- 
gress to each new state. By the end of the Civil War the states dis- 
covered a far more popular instrument for educational largess-the state 
university and land-grant college. Legislatures found a welcome '•out^^ 
in awarding support to a new state university rather than favor ing'^Qnc 
denomination or college. Each denomination simply found that it had 
more enemies than friends, and unlike the older colleges in the East, the 
hundreds of new colleges in the West did not have strong alumni support 
in their legislatures. The legislatures in the West also found that they 
were favoring a much more popular form of higher education than the 
narrowly classical curriculum of the colleges which attempted, however 
badly, to duplicate the crimson and blue of the east. 

More Recent State Assistance J 

Despite the Dartmouth College Case and the emerg^ce of state- 
supported public higher education, direct state asaostance to independent 
colleges and universities has continued in a variety of forms from the 
American Revolution up to the present day. 

Dartmouth College, whose very name is synonymous with independence 
from the state, received direct grants from t:he State of New Hampshire 
well into the twentieth century, with annual grants totaling $395,,000 
between 1893 and 1921. Dartmouth today still owns a portion of Vermont, 
which remain^ from the original 25,000 acres given tv Dartmouth ui 1785 
by the new State of Vermontl^ Today states seldom show such concern 
about their neighbors. 

The State of Pennsylvania provided a variety of forms of state 
assistance to non-sectarian and to denominational colleges almost con- 
tinuously until 1921. A court decision ia 1921 cyt off state support of 
the denominational colleges. 

Even after the Revolution and the Dartmouth College Case, Massachusetts 
continued to directly assist its independent Institutions. Between 1859 
and 187A, Massachusetts appropriated at least $235,000 to Harvard. All in 
all. Harvard received over a half-million dollars and 46,000 acres of land 
from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts prior to 187 A. The Coninonwealth 
also made direct appropriation to Amherst, Williams', and Bowdoin Colleges 
in the late 1800' s, even though the latter institutions happened to be 
located in Mainel As recently as 1829, the Massachusetts Legislature 
appropriated an additional $75,000 to Williams College. Regarding that 
windfall from the state, Mark Hopkins (the other Mark Hopkins), then 
presidejit of Williams said; ••Rut for an unexpected gift by the state. . . 
I do not see how the college would have got on^^.^ 
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Indepencfent colleges^ and universities dominated higher education * 
in New York for at least two centuries, Columbia, Union, Hamilton, 
Geneva, Elmira, Rochester, Cornell and the City University of New York 
all received direct assistance from the state. For example, Hamilton 
received 'jTOjOOO in 1812 from the sale of its land grants from the 
state, $40,000 in 1814 from a state^supported lottery, and $30,000 in 
outright appropriations between 1836 and 1846. Lotteries have been 
i popular method of support of education in New York State since the - 
1700' s, and through state supported lotteries , lancf grants, and direct 
appropriation. Union Colleee received at least $358,111 and Columbia 
College obtained $140,130.^ 

These are but a few examples of how the states supported independent' 
colleges and universities in America during the seventeenth, eighteenthv 
and nineteenth centuries. The essential poinn here is tb l states have 
alwivs been responsible for andLresponsive to higher education, public 
and private. Over the, years tWse same states have utilized a variety 
of means to assist both students and the institutions which they attend. 

Current Practices and Proposals in All Other States 

The following Table 26 is a visual summary of "Current Methods of 
State Support of Private Hv^.i^r Education". At least thirty-four of 
the fifty states have some form of student assistance program which can be, 
or must be, used at private colleges or universities. This tabulation 
in Table ?6 and the following- state-by-state summaries exclude guaranteed 
student loan programs, which many states maintain. The Western Inter- 
state Commission for Higher Education (WICHE) , the Southern Regional 
Education Bodrd (SREB) , ^nd The New England Board of Higher Education 
(NEBHE) all maintain contract programs for out-of-state student enrollments 
with participating states. Furthermore, all states have a number of 
methods of granting tax exemption to private institutions, so these 
forms of assistance will not be mentioned, unless noteworthy and distinctive. 

A wide variety of publications, reports, and other sources of data 
were used for this chapter. The writer contacted the directors of a 
number of programs in several states including New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut. The writer is particularly indebted to 
Richard S. ^ewis. Associate in Higher Education with the Connecticut 
Commission (of Higher Education, and his excellent r^ent report. The 
writer also appreciates the permission of * incy M. Berve, Editor and 
Associate Director of the Education Commission of the Stateo (ECS), to 
include as another source of data Appendix E at the end of this report, 
the excellent ECS summary of "State Support of Private Higher Education". 

Sources for this chapter and the following Table 26 include the 
following : 

1. Richard S. Lewis, State Relationships with Independent Institutions 
of Higher Education and Assistance to Students Attendinjt Independent 
' Institutions of Higher Education , A Background Paper Prepared for 
the Education Committee of the Connecticut General Assembly by the 
Staff of the Commission .or Higher Education, February 1972. 
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2. A Survey of State Piograms of Aid to Independent Colleges and 
Universities and Their Students , Compiled by Elden T. Smith, 
National Council of Independent Colleges and Universities, 
Washington, D. C, October, 1971. 

a 

3. "State Support of Private Higher Education: Programs in Operation 
or Approved as of January 1972", in Higher Education in the States , 
published by the Education Commission of the States, Volume 3, 
Number 1, January-February 1972. 

TABLE 26 

CURRENT PRACTICES OF STATE ASSISTANCE TO PRIVATE HIGHER EDUCATION 
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TABLE 26 
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Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma - * - - - * 

* _ - - * 

★ ★ ★ 



* ★ * ★ ★ ★ 

* * - - * * 



Oregon 

Pennsylvania - * 

Rhode Island - - . * * 

South Carolina * * _ ★ . ★ 

South Dakota . - - - - - . 

Tennessee • - - - - * 

Texas * - - * * 

Utah - - - . . - 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 



* - - ★ * ★ . 

_ . * * * 

- - * * 

- - * - 

Wisconsi|) * * * . * * - 

Wyoming' - ^ - ^ 



Total Number 13 14 8 14 18 34 11 



The following state-by-state descriptions are intended to put in 
narrative form the data from Table 26. More importantly, these state- 
by-state descriptions include various proposals known to the writer, 
since these proposals do not jSippear either in Table 26 or in Appendix "D" 
at the end of this report. 

Alabama : Funds ($662,617 in 1970) which can be used for facilities have 
been appropriated to four private institutions for a number of ^years. 
For J 971 through 1973, Tuskegee Institute is to receive $75,000 per 
year, Walker Junior College is to receive $200,000 per year; and 
Marion Institute is, to also r^eceive $200,000 per year. The state 
contracts through SREB to provide out-of-state graduate and pro- 
fessional instruction. In 196^-70, $129,674 (or 78% of the total 
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appropriation) went to private institutions. A scholarship program 
for all Alabama students attending private institutions has been 
proposed to equal an amount which is 25% of the cost per student at 
state supported institutions* 

Alaska: During 1970 the legislature authorized t?ie Higher Education Com- 
misbion to enter into contractual arrangements with the two ac- 
credited private institutions in the state. Alaska also made a 
direct appropriation (of questionable constitutionality) to the 
financially struggling Alaska Methodist University. Career and 
scholarship grants and loans aie available to residents 'and can 
be used at any accredited institution, in-state or out-of-state. 
Tuition Equalization Grants are given to eligible students to use 
at any Alaskan college or university. 

Arizona: This state has no scholarship or grant progrcj.: , but does par- 
ticipate in the WICHE program for out-of-state student places. 
$108,000 was appropriated to independent institutions in 1970-71. 
A proposal (which would grant a private Arizona college of the 
student's choice an amount equal to the state cost per student 
in state colleges) ha& been submitted to the legislature for the 
past two years. No action has been taken on the proposal. 

Arkansas : Contractual arrangements are made for student places and 
student aid in out-of-state institutions through SREB. During 
1969-70, $14,400 went to independent institutions. 

California : (See Chapter III of this report, cind Appendix E.) 

Colorado : Through WICHE the state contracts for student places and 
$26,400 was appropriated to independent institutions in 1970-71. 
' Occasional contractual arrangements are made with independent 
colleges and universities for research, studies, and special 
classes. Scholarships or grants to students attending private 
institutions have been ruled in violation of the Colorado constitution. 

Connecticut : During 1969 the state passed a bill for cne "promotion of 
additional student spaces in independent Connecticut colleges". 
The state paid the institution 125% )f the current tuition for 
each additional Connecticut student enrolled with the provision 
that 80% of the funds received by the Institution would be awarded 
as student aid. During 1970, $894 ,551 was awarded to eight private 
Connecticut colleges and universities which had an aggregate in- 
crease of 464 Connecticut students. In the Fall of 1971, however, 
when the total enrollment decreased in the private sector, only six 
institutions vere able to add 167 Connecticut^ students to qualify 
for $332,874 in assistance. This unforeseen decrease in enrollments 
prompted new legislation which will award state funas for each 
Connecticut student regardless of whether or not they represent an 
expanded enrollment to the state. So what began as a program to 
encourage increases in enrollment has changed to a prograan of direct 
state assistance to Connecticut independent colleges to help them 
maintain existing enrollments . T^e revised program provides a grant 
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. : : ::r i to "A.eeii an amount equal to one-half of the ciif- 
L : : ^een the iverage cost to the state for educating full- 
'.ucrei iJiMte btudents in public two and four year programs 
..n.; t' ^ I iiLiwn c parges made to students in those public institutions". 

•iv;ii also lias tliree programs of student assistance; a State 
. '.: ^hip Pro^ra-m, <i program of awards Co Children of Deceased or 
i ' Vtiurans, and the Restricted Educational Achievement Grant 
t I r rt-edum of choice between public and private institutions, 
.n- 'at' anil out t - : la t e , is permitted in the first two progr-ims; 
viu r-M'. I iiu ^i\it i \n-(*iiram is restricted to Connecticut institutions, 
i lie I lie also turnisiies capital construction assistance through 

t:, long ani shorl-term bonds via The Health and Education Facili- 
ties Author i ty . 

• ri-: Iht siate Department of Public Instruction \iinisters a 

schularship program for needy students who are accepted at 
i<i r<dited ouf-of-state schools, public or private, for programs 
ivji available within the state. 

riua: iiie state contracts througn SREB for out-of-state student places 
Tr, prcic^^sional education, and during 1969-70 $274,800 was appro- ^ 
r^:ate.i to Independent institutions. In addition, since 1961 the 
stale aas contracted with the private University of Miami to sub- 
sidi::e Flcrida residents enrolled in the Medical School. A Regents' 
hoiarMtip I rogran was funded at $900,000 in 1969-70 and $1,520,000 
in I'^lh-ll. ^ijring the first year, 57% of the appropriation went 
? ; Nitiderr^ in independent institutions. This past June, a new 
,1 ht)i irs; ip prograiH provided grants up to $1,200 a year to talented, 
:i« IV student . .n both public and private institutions. Only $360,000 
v i il located xor 1972-73, There are also Florida Competitive 

'1 Marslup Loans for students wuo apree to work in the state after 
.1 it*5*ation. During 1971 legislation established a State Bo^rd of 
] nJej[>ende nt (Colleges to set standards and to license non-pubi^c in- 
at i tutions . For several years, Florida's independent colleges have 
jpproved iegisiation which would provide for tuition-equalization 
t)*.'twr;ep 'it; public and private Institutions within the state. 

^L^J' ^^^^ 1^71, a program was adoptee which provides grants of 

r»«00 per year to all Georgia resident*^ attending independent 
colleges and universitie<5 within the ^tate. Students attending 
non-public colleges and universities are eligible for Cancellable 
^1 h^iarship Loans and for Teacher and Medical Scholarship Programs. 
K-ieh prugram rewards. the student if he or she remains in the state. . 

aii: Ihc state participates in the WlCHE program', and $39,600 was 
tp[>rupriated to independent institutions in 1970-71. The University 

iiawaii is reported to he considering providing financial aid to 
quiiiiit'd and needy -.tudents desiring to attend a private institution. 
ji-iw^-u would ut' realized because the financial aid costs l^ss than 
II. t"lu<ation suoii students at a public institution. The establish- 
ri^'ui ot a Higher Lxlucation Assistance Commission is also beiag considered. 
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Idaho ; The state participates in the WICHE program, ana in 1970-71 
$40,934 was appropriated to independent institutions. In 1971 
a bill which would have provided aid to independent colleges and 
universities failed to pass the legislature. 

Illinois : Illinois maintains one of the most comprehensive arrays of 
programs in the country.- Furthermore, the b<i±ance of enrollments 
between the public and private sectors is close to the national 
average. The State's Scholarship and Grant Programs are amcmg the 
largest iil the nation on a dollar per capita basis. In 1967 the 
State Legislature established a blue-ribbon "Commission to Study 
Non-Public Higher Education in Illinois" and appropriated a sum 
of $250,000 to the Commission to study the role and needs of non- 
public higher education in the State. A number of the recent 
programs implemented in Illinois are direct out-com»^ - of the recom- 
mendations of this Commission which issued its finci report ir. 1969. 
The Commission concluded that financial assistance tc the private 
institutions from public funds is "imperative". Evidencing concern 
over the quality of independent institutions, the Commission said, 
"If the 'quality of higher education in Illinois is to be maintained, 
much less improved, the private institutions must obtain financial 
assistance iimned lately". 

The recommendation's of the Commission were not followed exactly by 
the legislature, but in 1971 Illinois implemented a program which 
provides $5,970,900 for general assistance grants to independent 
Colleges and universities. Direct grants of $100 are made to each 
private institution for each full-time enrolled ^reshmrn and 
sophomore who is a recipient of an Illinois State Scholarship or 
Grant. Grants of §200 are also made for each full-time enrolled 
junior or senior who is a resident of the State. In 1969 the 
legislature quickly acted to create the Illinois Educational 
Facilities Authority, as recommended by the Commission, to f-md 
construction through the issuance of revet je bonds for all approved 
non-profit institutions of higher education. Tb3 Health' Services 
Educatidn Grants Act in 1970 provided the Boara of Higher Education 
to make v;rants to non-public health service educational facilities, 
and $800,000 was appropriated for this purpose in 1970. 

During 1969-70 State Scholarships amo'inting . to $8,205,000, which 
was 29% of the total, and State. Grants, of $12,067,000, which is 
76% of the total, were awarded to students attending independent 
institutions within the state. Most recently, in 1971, the Illinois 
Board of Higher Education adopt^^d Phslse III of their Master Plan 
which concerns the establishment of an integrated system of public 
and private higher education to insure maximum use of resources. 
A "Collegiate Common Market" to utilize the existing and developing 
resources of both sectors has been proposed, as well as a "Lincoln 
State Hniversity", to award credit-by-examination, external . degrees , 
and to promote the use of media by all institutions. 
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Indiana: In Indiana individuals and corpora tions^may claim up to 50% 
oT contributions to higher education as a tax credit. For in- 
dividuals this tax credit is limited to 20% of adjusted gross in- 
come or $50, whichever is less. More simply, an individual can 
contribute $100 to a college and deduct $50 from his state taxes. 
The State Scholarship program consists of honorary awards granted 
on the basis of merit, arid monetary awards based' on need, which are 
payable directly to the college. In 1970 a nroposal for Tuition^ 
Equalization Grants for highly qualified needy students to attend 
approved private colleges was passed by the Legislature but was 
vetoed by the Governor because no amount was specified for funding. 
It is e^^pacted to be redrafted an*^ reintroduced. 

Iowa: During 1969 Iowa instituted a Tuition Equalization Program. Grants 
of up t,o $1,000, which averaged about $870 during 1972-73 , are made 
to private college resident students demonstrating financial need 
and enrolled in eligible independent colleges within the state. 
Grants cannot exceed tuition and fees minus average amount that 
would be paid at the state institutions. Appropriations for this 
, program have increased from $1,500,000 in 1969-70 to $8 million for 
the 1971-73 biennium. For 1972-73, $'♦ million is providing grants 
to about 4,600 lowans. There were 11,000 applications for these 
4,600 awards, and it would have taken $8.3 million to meet the total 
need . ^ 

Iowa also maintains a Scholarship Program based on need, and in 1969-70, 
$131,250, or 50% of th.„ total, went to students attending independent 
in^itutions. -A State Medical Loan Program provides full tuition for 
up to three years- at either the one private or the one public medical 
school in the state. The loans are cancellable if the graduate prac- 
tices general medicine in the State of Iowa. 

Kansas : The State Scholarship Program permits 150 new freshman recipients 
to attend the college of their choice. The maximum award, ^is tuition 
or $500, whichever is less, and about 25% of the total appropriation 
was used at independent institutions. In 1968, $15,000 was appro- 
priated in support of dental students attending out-of-state in- 
stitutions. 

' Kentucky : A program of state scholarships and grants has been approved, 
but not funded, since 1966. The Kentucky Higher Education Authority 
provides $500 per academic year to students witli high potential who 
come from families receiving public assistance. Grants are usable 
dt either publir or private institutions, and during 1970-71 about 
25% of the total $172,500 appropriated went to students attending 
private institutions. In 1970, a legislative proposal for $2,500^000 
for Tuition-Equalization Grants for the 1970-72 biennium was voted 
down in the Senate Education Committee because of the church-state 
issues. It is expected the Kentucky Council of Independent Colleges 
and Universities will reintroduce this or a similar measure during^ 
the next legislative session. 
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Louisiana : The state participates in tne SREB prjgram, and appropriations 

to independent institutions in 1969-70 amounted to $68,600 of the total. 
Approximately six $300 Stonewall Jackson Scholastic Scholarships are 
awarded each year which can be used at either public or non-public 
institutions. (Now there's a student aid programi) 

Maine: Tl^e state contracts through NEBHE for student places at the Vermont 
'.cdical College and the Tufts Dental College, and during 1971-72 
approximately one-fourth of the total $100,000 went to the private 
sector. In 1969, an act which would provide funds for Maine students 
attending non-public institutions Jiad been referred to the Maine 
hducation Council for study. A constitutional amendment providing 
for the use of state credit for construction loans to private colleges 
was turned down in a 1969 referendum. o 

Ilaryland ; The Maryland constitution has not been interpreted i$ prohibiting 
direct bt ite aid to church-related colleges. In 1965, the Maryland 
legislature appropriated $6,588,881 to private colleges and universities. 
Earlier grants in 1962 and 1963 to Hood College, Western Maryland 
College, St. Joseph's College, and the College of Notre Ddme of 
Maryland prompted a court test of the constitutionality of such 
grants by the Horace Mann League. (A brief discussion of this court 
test is included in the sec' .on of this report on "The Church-State 
Issue*'.) In 1971, Maryland implemented a program of direct grants 
to independent institutions after the New York model and $1,915,000 
was awarded duri^ng 1971-72. 

Maryland provides each eligible private institution $200 for each 
associate degree and J?500 for eacii bachelor's degree awarded, ex- 
cept for seminarian, and theological degrees. Maryland continues to 
provide facilities grants, similar to those which sparked the court 
test, i^nd these grants must be m itched by the institutions . The 
purpose of" such grants must be approved in advance, and then authorized. 
by the General Assembly. 

The State of Maryland also maintains seven programs of student assistance. 
Senatorial Scholarships, awarded on the basis of competitive academic 
examinations, may be used in any approved Maryland institution. The 
General State Scholarship Program is bas-d on financial need and 
performance of the Scholastic Aptitude Test, with half of the awards 
to go to the "ablest of the needy" and the other half to the "neediest 
of the able". Approximately 40% of the total scholarship dollars of 
$1,203,440 went to students attending independent institutions. The 
state also has Teacher Education Scholarships, Medical Scholarships, 
Delegate Scholarships, and programs of financial aid to war orphans 
and children of disabled veterans, plus a program ot educational re- 
imbursement for firemen. Maryland has also undertaken to provide ad- 
ditional support of medical education through the University of 
Maryland and the John Hopkins Medical Schools. 

Massachusetts : The Massachusefis Health and Education Facilities Authority 
finances construction of hospitals and construction of buildings for 




private colleges only . The Co^^monwealtli^^^i^airfe^^^^ scholarship 
programs. During 1969-70, 67% of the total appropriation for general 
scholarships of $2 million went to independent colleges. In 1970-71, 
about 80% of the $3,500,000 appropriation was used in the independent 
sector, and for 1971-72 a total of $8 million was appropriated. More 
than 3,000 awards will be made dijring the current academic year, and 
they can be used throughout the United States. The Dental, Medical, 
and Nursing Scholarships provide assistance to 600 needy students in 
public or private in-state or out-of-state institutions, with 
$315,000, or 90% of the total, in 1970-71 used in private institutions. 
Finally, the Massachusetts State Board of Higher Education is proposing 
a plan wherein the state would pay independent colleges approximately 
$1,000 for additional resident students above the number usually 
accepted. 

Mich igan : A taxpayer may take credit against his State income tax for 
contributions to any public or private college in the state, up to 
one-half of gift amount or 20% of state tax liability or $100. In 
addition, a rebate of State gasoline taxes paid by independent 
colleges and universities is allowed for gasoline uses in college 
buses. Michigan makes a $2,400 per capita subsidy grant to each 
accredited non-public school of dentistry located within the state 
for each doctor's degree, earned by Michigan residents. The Michigan 
Higher Education Facilities Authority issues tax-exempt bonds for 
financing the construction of academic facilities of independent 
colleges. Michigan also provi4es competitive non-repayable Tuition- 
Equalization Grants of up to ?800 per year to permit needy students 
at non-profit colleges and universities, and $5,200,000 was appro- 
priated for this purpose in 1969-71. The Michigan Scholarship 
Program can be used for either undergraduate or graduate study, 
and usable at either public or non-public Michigan institutions. 
During 1970-71, about $2,270,000, or 30% of the total appropriation 
went to independent institutions. 

Minnesota: A new law in 1971 authorizes the Minnesota Higher Education 
Coordinating Council to contract with private colleges for the edu- 
cation of additional Minnesota students and for low-income students. 
For each state resident in excess of the 1970 enrollment, each four- 
year college receives up to $500 and each two-year college up to $400. 
The same amount will be alloted for each low income student who re- 
ceives a state grant-in-aid. For 1971-73, $2,700,000 was appropriated 
for this program. Gifts to private colleges are deductible from the 
Minnesota State income tax. The State Scholarship Program makes 
awards based on need to state residents who intend to enroll at an 
approved Minnesota institution, hut the award is actually paia to 
the institution. Approximately 67% of $300,000 appropriated for 
this program in 1970-71 went to independent institutions. There 
are also special scholarship programs for nurses and. Indian students 
which can be used at Independent institutions. The 1971 legislature 
established the State Higher Education Facilities Agency which is 
authorized to issue tax-exempt bonds for the construction or reno.- 
vation ot physical facilities at independent colleges. There are 
also soihe inter institutional TV projects with limited participation 
by private colleges. 
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Missii^sjppi ; The state participates in the SREB program, and-dijring 
1969-70, 23/o of the total appropriation of $243,200 went to in- 
dependent out-of-state institutions for student enrollment. 

Missouri : The state provides limited propert> and salt^^ tax exemptions 
* to non-public institutions of higher education. During 1971, a 

Governor s Commission recommended several programs which would aid 
:>tudents at either public or private institutions: 1) state com- 
petitive sc hofarsh ips for needy students; 2) a tuition-equalization 
program; 3) contractual arrangements with private schools of 
medicine and osteopathy, 4) contractual arrangements for educational 
services; and 5) educational opportunity grants for capable dis- 
advantaged students. During the summer of 1972, the Missour . 
legislature did pass a bill which will allow tuition subsidies up 
to $900 a year to students in private and public institutions. 
S1CS,000 has been appropriated for the program, and a qvi'.ck court 
' test of its constitutionality is expected. 

Montana ; The state participates in the WICHE program, and during 1970-71 
$38,400 was appropriated to independent institutions. There are 
small scholarship programs for High School Honor Students, for War 
Orphans, and for "Advanced Honor or Merit". 

Nebraska : Nebraska, like California , has a constitutional proscription 
against direct state aid to any non-public schools or colleges. In 
1971, the State Investment Council was authori;^ed to provide direct 
loans to students attending either public or private colleges in 
the state. During 1972 tuition grants of up to $500 a year were 
authorized for Nebraska residents in private colleges in the state. 
Because of the constitutional prohibition, a court test is expected 
before the first grants are awarded. 

Nevada : Nevada and Wyoming are the two states which contain no private 

institutions of higher education. The state does participate in the 
WICHE program, and appropriations* of $47,401 were made to independent 
institutions in 1970-71* 

New Hai»!nshire : A State Scholarship Program was created in 1967 for which 
students attending independent institutions would be eligible, but 
the program has yet to be funded. In 1970 the legislature established 
the New Hampshire Higher Educational and . icilities Authority to 
issue tax-exempt bonds for facility construction at private institutions. 

New Jersey : The New Jersey Scholarship Program, established in 1959, pro- 
vides awards up to $500 per year usable at public or private institu' 
tions in-state and, to a limited degree, out-of-state. In 1970-71 
the appropriation was $6,890,000 and 17.. 1% of this amount ($1,175,000) 
went to independent institutions. Incentive grants, established in 
1960, go to state scholarship holders who attend institutions in 
New Jersey which charge more than $500 annual tuition, with a maxi- 
mum awarv of ^500, Tuition aid grarts, established in 1969, are based 
on financial need and are awarded to students attending the same 
institutions as the l^icentlve grants. Both programs provide 100% of 
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their awards to independent institutions, with the Incentive Crant 
Program being funded at $1,475,000 for 1971-72 and the Tuition Aid 
Grants (TAG) funded for 1971-72 at $3,384,000. 



/furthermore. County College Assistance Program provides aid to 
graduates of county colleges who transfer to four-year institutions. 
In 1970-71, the appropriation for this program was $511,500 of 
which $128,000 (25.6%) went to independent institutions. Lastly, 
the Educational Opportunity Grant Program created in 1968 provides 
grants of up to $1,000 to disadvantaged students, with 10% of, the 
fund usable by out-of-state undergraduate^ and in-state graduate 
students. In addition, institutions receive grants for program 
support and summer programs. For 1971-72, Opportunity Grants, have 
been funded at $9,748,000 with supplementary educational program 
grants for $2,880,000. During 1970-71 about 12% of the appro- 
priation went to independent institutions. 

Besides this truly comprehensive, and complex array of student aid 
programs. New Jersey also maintains the New Jersey Education i*'acility 
Authority^ which loans money from the sale of tax-free bonds. As 
of January 1, 1970, $5 million in bonds had been issued for indep- n- 
dent institutions • 

As if this weren't enough, in late June Governor William T. Cahill 
signed into law a new $7 million program of direct aid for New Jersey* 
fifteen regionally accredited private colleges and universities known 
fsas^ the "Independent Colleges and Universities Utilization Act". This 
\ Mw has as its goals "the development and preservation of a planned 
and diverse system of higher education" as well as "assuring maxi- 
mum educational choice by young people regarding college and univer- 
sity by preserving the vitality and quality of independent institu- 
tions of higher education in New Jersey". The law provides for 
direct payments of $300 to institutions for each New Jersey resident 
receiving financial aid in excess of $1,000; and fc^ $600 for each 
additional New Jersey undergraduate enrolled. Furtlermore, $175 
will be awarded to the institution for each freshmai. and sophomore, 
and $225 for each junior and senior New Jersey unde graduate enrolled 
"to lower the effective cost to New Jersey students in a manner to 
be determined by the institution". The bill requir*^s t! it each 
student "shall be notified by the institution as to 'he source of 
such assistance". In other words, tell them where the money came from 

The law also provides for contracts for specialized graduate and pro- 
fessional programs where this would "reduce or eliminate the need foi 
the state to create or expand such programs at public institutions". 
The Board of Higher Education is also authorized to provide in- 
dependent institutions with computer, library and other services 
which are available at public institutions. 

vniat "strings" are attached to the new New Jersey program? Institu- 
tions don't have to expand to receive the appropriate funds if they 
"in the opinion of the governing board and of the Board of Higher 



Education have or shall have attained optimum enrollment". State 
funds cannot be used for sectarian instruction or facilities and 
all funds received from the state must "be maintained in a separate 
account and not be commingled with other funds of the institution"! 
Additionally, "each institutim shall cause an audit of such account 

acco^n'i ""^'^ ^"""^^^^ ^ ""^f"'' publi 

Hioh^r^J *■* (which). . . shall be forwarded to the Board of 

woSJd h 'n • "strings" that most institutions 

for the V H ' "° ''''' ''-y-d this is 

tor the Board to promulgate rules and adopt policies and make all '\ 
determinations necessary for the proper administration and enforce- 
ment of the provisions of this act". Not an easy or enviable task. 



New Mexico 



^|i£o: The state participates in the WICHE pr-ogram. and during 
19 0- 1 appropriated a grand total of $7,200 to independent in? 



N£5Lj2lk: The current practices and proposals in New York State could be 
and perhaps should be. a report unto itself. No other stafe Sas 
^ho'aSr^hr T"'""°"^ and%'hf%J:d%nts ^ 

as 178. the state^^rtlblLjed ^^Z^:^ o^[^' ^^^^^ 
Irlnlln ^''"/'^^ ''"^^ model as a nonteaching and nondeg ee 
Ltiti"^^^'''"""' '^^g^"'^ °^ this "nonSniver-^ 

an colleeetr'JnH"''"'"'"'."'"" °^ "'"'^^ ^^"^"^^^ oversee 
£n colleger and universities in the state, public and private. No 

other state, at least thus far. has this form of go7i?nance over its 

Jui^eT^hat' "?f''"n°"" ^^^""P^^' '^^^ '^^'^^^ Regents re- 

b'odo^er ls?Tor°"H 't! -^-"ities in the state Lbmit plans 

facUU s" b" Z .lllTf lVlTZ V 

uy LUC rail or ly/j and for recruiting more minoritv- 

group students and faculty. This unique system o1 goverL"" ' 

oolSiJ r P"^"^'"" " back-drop for a number of other 

policies and practices that affect independent institutions! 

New York like a number of the states in the east, has long b^en 
dominated by independent colleges and universities. In f^t !hese 
states for almost centuries relied on these same institution^ to 
provide most of the higher education in the state. ^J^s it is not 
unlikely that New York wa. one of the first states to provideJtuSent 
scho arships usable at independent institutions and tod^the s a^e 
maintains no less than seven student aid programs. 

New York institatcd its general scholarship program in 1913 by 
o ferxng 3.000 $100 scholarships, which was the'average Lll Lst 

SchOL'rsh"/^ ''''' Regents'und^raduate ' 

Scholarsh'p Program has grown to 84,266 scholarships during 1971-72 
with a maximum award of $1.GJ0 and requiring an appropriatfon of 
IIo'.LT^°\ Schola? Incentive 

neef ojrJne 19'7l"!r"°'"P"'''^" """''^ °' "P to $600 acco.ding to 

"wards ?o^^nn ""i^^^' these 

-iwaras totaling over $44.1 million. More recently, the state has 
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added a program of Equal Educational Opportunity Grants for dis- 
advantaged students. Of the $44-8 million allocated to this program 
Lo increase opportunity for 16,000 students, about $6.2 million goes 
Lo 5,000 students attending independent colleges and universities- 
In addition, the state provides special scholarship programs for 
medical, nursing, dental, and osteopathy students; it maintains 
"war Service Scholarship and Child of Veteran Grants as well as 
Regent's Fellowships", which are being phased out- 

To move from student aid to facilities, the Dormitory Authority of 
the State of New York has provided funding through tax^xempt bonds 
for construction at private colleges of residential and attendant 
facilities since 1955 and academic facilities since 1959- During 
1970 the powers -f the Dormitory Authority were extended to provide 
funds to private colleges through loans to finance deferred major 
maintenance, including remodeling, restoration and modernization 
of educational buildings- Construction assistance in 1969-70, 
for example, amounted to $219 million- 

In the area o f contracting for services, a program to expand nursing 
-^mt^UmtuLs begdii in lybb, the same year a program was implemented 
to encourage increased enrollment in the state's medical and dental 
schools- The program for nurses provides the institution with from 
$300 to $2,500 per each additional student enrolled, depending on 
the educational level of the institution. The medical schools 
receive $6,000 for each additional student up to 25 per class or 
100 per school, and the dental colleges receive a grant of $3,000 
per increased student- During 1971-72 the appropriation for these 
programs equaled $6-7 million- 
New York also provides ten endowed chairs in its distinguished 
professorship program, and seven of the ten are at independent in- 
stitutions- Each chair to receive $80,000 annually provided by an 
annual appropriation of $800,000- 

New York State is perhaps best known today for its programs of direct 
assistance to independent colleges and universities- Almost fourteen 
years ago, an article in the November 9, 1958 issue of the New York 
Times declared: "State's Colleges Study Albany %id" . The ITtiHT" 
pessimistically concluded that "an^. effort New York's private colleges 
might make to obtain state aid at the 1959 session of the Legislature 
is likely to run ifito stiff ^competition"- 

Higher education, like some legislative bodies, frequently moves 
slowly- Ten years later, the Governor of New York and its Board of 
Regents together called into being a "Select Committal on the Future 
of Private and Independent Higher Education in New York, chaired by 
Mr- George Bundy. The committee's charge: "how the state can help 
preserve the strength and vitality of our private and independent 
institutions of higher education, yet at the same time keep them 
free . . 
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The "Select Committee" Issued its final report and recommendations 
in early 1968, and in that same year the New York Legislature 
adopted the Committee's recommendation of a plan to award grants 
to independent colleges and universities based on a formula of 
$600 for each Bachelor's and Master's degree and $2,400 for each 
doctorate degree awarded the previous year. The program, now 
known as "Bundy aid", awarded $26.9 million in 1971-72 to seventy- 
one eligible institutions. In 1970, the Legislature approved a 
Program which also grants $1,500 to private medical schools for 
each student enrolled. In 1971-72 this appropriation came to 
$3.6 million. 

With all of these programs of direct assistance to students and 
to institutions, one might ask what further measures should or 
even could be taken to further assist the independent colleges and 
universities. Yet in December of 1971, six presidents of some of 
the largest private universities in N^w Y^k State prepared in 
behalf of the Commission on Independent Colleges and Universities 
(New York's AICCU) "A Plan of Action for Financing Higher Education 
in the State of New York". This report states that New York "is 
in a crisis in the financing of higher education" and there are, 
declared these six- presidents, three elements to this crisis:^ 

1- Forty, percent more student places muSf^be provided 
in New York State in the 1970*s. 

'2. A large number of the present student places (43% 
of the total) are jeopardized by the impending 
financial collapse of the State's private colleges 
and universities. 

3. Burdens on the State's taxpayers are already ex- 
cessive, and higher education is only one of many 
urgent demands. 

To cope with this crisis, this "plan of action" makes several re- 
markable recommendations for a long-term plan to be phased' in over 
three to four years. The plan includes the following: 

1. "Public institutions should extend user charges to cover 
their ful l educational costs , including instructional 
expense and such student-reJated expenses as those for 
meals, rooms, and health services. This will introduce 
a new source ot income from those students who, with 
their parents, can afford to pay all or part of the full 
costs at Ihe public colleges and universities". 

2. "At the same time, the Scholar Incentive Program should 
be expanded to tlie point where the maximum awards, for 
students with the greatest need, cover the full user 
charges at the public institutions. The awards should 
be usable at the N^w York institution of I is choice, 
whether public or private. 
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For the short-term, that is the current 1973-73 state budget, the 
"Plan of Action" urged that the maximum Scholar Incentive award be 
increased from its present maximum of $600 to $1,500 and that 
"Bundy aid should be continued at least at present levels". In 
addition, the private institutions reconmenied that all categorical 
aid programs be continued at present levels and that "a temporary 
emergency fund should be established to sustain those private in- 
stitutions facing immediate financial disaster". 

This dramatic proposal advocates that New York's public institutions 
move to full-cost pricing for those students and their families who 
'-an afford it, and use of the vastly increased revenue to support 
those needy students who can't afford the cost- This plan would 
t. drastically narrow the "tuition gap" and, presumably, allow the 

independent colleges and universities to compete more successfully 
with the g-owing pubJ ic institutions in New York. 

The current |tudent charges for 1972-73 at the State University of 
New York (SUNY) , for example, are approximately $675 for lower 
O division students a;.d $825 for upper division students. Dr. Ernest 
L. Boyeft, Chancellor of the SUNY system, has stated that "the State 
University is funded at a clearly defined p«r student cost. For 
example, $1,540 for the first two years and v2,570 for upper 
division years in our colleges of arts anU sciences". ^ under the 
Plan of Action", SUNY, presumably, would increase its tuition to 
their full-cost levels plus eliminating any state subsidies for 
other "student-related services". Even so, the so-called "tuition 
gap • between the public and private institutions vould hardly be 
closed, only narrowed, particularly for the lower division years. 

The proposals in the "Plan of Action" have not been warmly received 
in all quarters in New York. Dr. William I. McGill, President of 
Columbia University and one of the six private university presidents 
who drafted the "Plan Action", commented on some of the criticisms 
to these proposals. Said McGill: "it appeared, after the fact, to 
have been graceless".'' in Boyer's view, "the key issue is the 
directing of public dollars to fulfill a public priority mission, 
and not wliether the institution is public or private". ^ 

North Carolina: In 1970, the State Board of Higher Education, at the 
request of the Governor and with the cooperation of the North 
Carolina Association of Independent Colleges and Universities, 
completed a study of private higher education in the state. In 
response to this study, a new program was adopted in 1971 with 
two purposes: J) to sustain the'present North Carolina student 
enrollment on private campuses, and 2) to encourage additional 
North Carolina students to enroll in order to fill as many vacan- 
cies as possible on the private college campuses. $1,025,000 was 
appropriated for the Fall of 1972 with about half of these funds 
distributed to the private institutions as a contract program based 
on the nuirber of additional North Carolina students enrolled since 
October 1, 1970, and the of ar half is regarded as direct institutional 
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aid and is based on the absolute number of North Carolina students 
enrolled on that same datel Each institution must disburse to needy 
students an amount equal to that received through both programs , 

A separate propram appropriates $1,236,000 for the two years, 1971-73 
to help educate state residents at the two private medical schools in 
the state. In addition, $200 is awarded for each student enrolled in 
nursing diploma programs in private and public hospitals. The state 
maintains five scliolarship programs for particular types of students 
and educational programs, including mental health fields as well as 
medicine and dentistry. North Carolina allows an income tax de- 
duction for gifts to colleges and a State income tax exemption of 
$600 for each dependent who is a full-time student at either a public 
or private college. 

North Dakota : The North Dakota Council of Independent Colleges is seeking 
the enactment of a bill by the 1973 State Legislature to provide^ 
tuition equalization grants to students attending private colleges, 
since there is no legal or constitutional barrier to such aid. 

Ohio: During 1970-71 Ohio instituted a program of Instructional Grants 
which provide grants up to $510 for students attending public in- 
stitutions and up to $1,200 for those attending private colleges 
and universities. Approximately $15 million has been appropria-ted 
for 1971-72, and during the previous year about three-fourths of 
the funds went to students in independent institutions. The state 
also provides a direct subsidy to the Case-Western Reserve Medical 
School, which amounted to $2,680,000 in 1971-72. ^ 

^ -> * * 

The Ohio Board of Regents has, since 1968, administered the Ohio 
Higher Educational Facilities Commission. The Commission obtains^ 
capital improveinent funds^ through the issuance of tax-exempt, bonds 
at approximately municipal ' ond rates. ^ The Co-nmission thus helps 
to finance educational facilities at private institutions, and the 
Ohio Commission has become a model for a number of other facility 
autht 'ities in other states. 

Oklahoma : State law prohibits the use of state funds for budgetary 

support of private institutions. In 1971 the legislature approved 
a program of grants to students of up to $500, based on need, up 
to a maximum of '>Ori of tuition and/or fees at a specific public or 
private college or university. The legislature has yet to fund this 
program of student aid, but bills have been introduced during the 
1972 session for this purpose. 

Oregon : The State Scholarship Commission administers a new program, im- 
plemented in 1971, of direct assistance to accredited independent 
colleges and universities in Oregon, and $2 million was appropriated 
for this purpose for the 1971-73 biennium. The state is authorized 
to contract for the secular education of Oregon residents; and the 
state pays each institution up to $250 for every 45 quarter hours 
or an equivalent of .;uch secular education completed, which, in 
effect, becomes $1,000 for every student completing four /ears of 
undergraduate education. 
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This program was predated Tuition-Equalization Grant Program 

in the 1969^71 biennium,^^ded at $1,325,100, which simply made 
grants of $100 per year^o Oregon students enrolled as full-time 
students at approved i^ivate four-year 4,nstitutions . The state 
also maintains a Scludarship Program of $2,500,000 for 1971-73. 
One-fifth of this amount musr be used at community colleges. Of 
theremaining f^^, $1.5 million is for "Need Grant Awards" and 
$500,000 for J^sh Awards Program", either of which can be used at 
• any accrei^^d college or university, public or private, with a 
n-aximum annual grant of i?300. The Oregon Independent Colleges 
Association is seeking the same exclusion from payment of a 
transit tax as is enjoyed by the state institutions and the 
privilege of using the state purchasing system for ail purchases. 

Pennsylvania : As mentioned earlier, Pennsylvania has provided direct 

assistance to independent colleges and universities on a virtually 
continuous basis since colonial times. To this day, the state- 
still does .not have a^^true "state university". There are, however, 
fourteen completely public state colleges and three "state^related" 
universities: Pennsylvania Stat^ University , the University of 
Pittsburgh, and Temple University. Penn State serves as the state's 
land-grant institution, but a significant percentage of its trustees 
are self-perpetuating and not named by the state. Both Pittsburgh 
and Temple were once totally independent, and have only recently 
moved to this rather unique "state-related" status. Temple had 
been the ion's second largest private behind New York University, 
and was receiving some direct state assistance, but financial dif- 
ficulties forced it, and Pittsburgh, to become "state-related". In 
return for substantial state stipport, these three universities have 
a minority of state-appointed trustees and accept Pennsylvania 
students at relatively low tuition rates. 

in addition, there are no less than 118 completely private colleges 
and universities in Pennsylvania. Fourteen of these are "state-aided 
institutions", in^^luding some of the larger private universities, 
such as the University of Pennsylvania, Drexel Universi'-y, LAncoln 
University, and Thomas Jefferson University. Most ^f the other 
state-aid colleges are specialized institutions in one way or another 
It is estimated that approximately one-third of the money the state 
spends on higher education goes to the private sector. ^Capital 
facilities assistance is also provided by the Pennsylvania Higher 
^Educatio^i Facilities Authority. 

Second in total ^size only to New York, Pennsylvania maintains a 
massive state scliolarship program, funded at $55.4 million fot 
1971-72. These scholarships can be used in-state or out-of-state, 
and about 50% of the recipients attended independent institutions. 
The maximum award is $J,200 for a Pennsylvania ipstitution and 
$80Q for out-of-state colleges or univer.<^;ities. There is also an 
Educational Incentive Program for needy students who do not meet 
^ the test requirements for the scholarship program. There are also 
special programs of assistance for nursing, technical, ard vocational 
education. Private medical sciiools, for example, receive about 
$4,200 per student from the st.ite. 



Rhode Island: Like Pennsylvania's program, Rhoae Island Scholarships 
can be used ^ in anjr approved institution in the United States or 
even Canadal Awards are made directly to the recipient's in- 
stitution, and unlike Pennsylvania the maximum award does not vary 
from in-state to out-of-state institution . During 1970-71, $1.5 
million was appropriated for the program, aad about 55% of, this* 
amount was used at independent colleges and universities. There 
are also Nursing Education and War Orphan Scholarships also usable 
ac any approved institution, public or private. 

So^;th Carolina; The state has a tuition grant program for students 

attending independent colleges in the state, which is based on the 
per student appropriation" at the state-supported institutions 
(approximately $1,300). \ State Supreme Court decision in 1970 
ruled that church-related coll ges could not participate in this 
program, leaving only four institutions eligible. South Carolina 
^ contracts with independent colleges to provide training for public 
school teachers. $200,000 was appropriated for this purpose in 
1971-72. In 1971 the State Education Assistance Authority was 
created to issue revenue bonds to make or guarantee loans to 
students. The Educational Facilicies Authority also issues tax- 
exemption for capital construction purposes- The state's in- 
dependent . colleges have recently been given the authority to 
purchase from the State Purchasing Office and to utilize contracts 
negotiated by that office. While no state funding is involved, 
substantial savings" to the independent colleges have resulted. 

South Dakota: The only student aid programs in South Dakota are special 
programs to assist children of veterans, blind students, and 
American Indians. During 1970 and again in 1971 a tuition equali- 
zation plan, modeled on the Iowa program, was defeated by the legis- 
lature. One opinion why it may have been defeated in 1971 was that 
the bill was considered at the same time with another program to 
provide assistance to private elementary and secondary school 
students. 

* 

Tennessee: During 1971 the state's General Assembly established a 

Tennessee Stud^t Assistance agency to administer a Tuition Grant 
program. Grants would be limi.te.d to tuition and fees, usabl ' at 
any accredited public and private college or university, and would 
have a maximum grant of $1,000. Unfortunately, the legislature 
did not aptjropriate funds for the program, but is expected to do 
so in 1972. 

f 

Texas: In 1971, the legislature established a program of iuition Equali- 
zation Grants of up to^ $600 to Texas residents attending independent 
colleges and universities in the state. Tlie grants are based on 
financial need, usable only for tuition, and are payable to the 
student only at th^ business office of the institution." $1 million 
was appropriated for the 1971-73 biennium. While Texas maintains 
nineteen state scholarship programs of tuition and fee waivers all 
are usatle only at public institutions. 
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V 



At the same time the tuition equalization program was approved, a 
companion piece of legislation that would have permitted the state 
to contract for educational services with independent institutions 
was not acted upon. Because of the growing disparity between public 
and private college tuitions in Texas, the state's independent in- 
stitutions placed higher priority on the tuition equalization pro- 
gram. The state does, however, contract with Baylor University for 
medical and dental training and with the Texas College of Osteopathic 
Medicine for Texas undergraduate students. 

Utah: The state participates in the WICHE program for out-of-state stu- 
dent places, and $2,400 was appropriated in 1970-71 to independent 
institutions. 

Vermont : As early as 1916, Vermont provided Middlebury College with a 

"State Teacher Training Grant" for its Department. of Pedagogy. This 
practice continued until 1933, then resumed in 1943 with an annual 
grant of $24,000. In 1970, the state made another contractual 
arrangement, this time with the private Norwich University to 
support the Vermont Development Department's Bureau of Research. 
Independent institutions are eligible for capital construction 
assistance from the Vermont Educational Building Financing Agency, 
but the legality of the Agency is being contested in the courts. 
The state maintains two scholarship programs. Honor Scholarships 
and Senatorial Scholarships, both usable in independent institutions. 
In addition, an Incentive Grant Program aids needy students and 
can be used at an out-of-state college or school .of- nursing or the 
medical college of the University of Vermont. 

Virginia: The Virginia Constitution prohibits appropriations to any 
organization "controlled" by a church or to any charitable in- 
stitution not controlled or tJwned by the Commonwealth. The state 
does provide State Teacher Scholarships, some of which are used by 
students attending non-sectarian colleges. There are also one 
hundred Nursing Scholarships and about six Dental Hygienist Scholar- 
ships awarded per year. In Virginia private colleges and universities 
are granted exemption from sales taxes as well as the more traditional 
exemption from property taxes. A recent Constitutional change will 
permit the establishment of a' state bt)nding authority through which 
private colleges and uuivi^rsities may borrow money for facilities 
construction. 

Washington: 1971 was a big year for tuition equalization programs. .The 
Washington Legislature approved a Tuition Supplement Program which 
grants up to $100 per studeat co private institutions for every full- 
time undergraduate enrolled at the institution. The State's Student 
Aid Program had its funds more than doubled during the 1971-73 
bienniuin, and student- receiving funds under this program can attend 
public or privcte institutions within the state. New legislation in 
1971 clarified the tax exempt status of student housing, food ser- 
vices, student unions, field houses, etc. Three bills which would 
have provided for the general cont^-acting of services with private 
institutions, us well as for nursing and law students , .were defeated 
primarily due to the financial condition of the state. 
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West Virginia; The State Scholarship Program provides grants up to $900 
to students attending any "approved institution of higher education" 
Current funding permits the maximum award actually granted to be 
$600, but there are those eternal hopes for a sharp increase in 
funding as well as other supplementary state programs to encourage 
more students to enroll in West Virginia's independent colleges. 

Wisconsin: Wisconsin began its Tuition Grant Program in 1965 with a 
maximum award then of $50a, subsequently raised to $650, and now 
proposed to be increased to $900. This program is restricted to 
students attending independent colleges in the state and might thus 
197o''7^'"-^^ ""^^earded as a tuition equalization program. During ■ 

-n $2 million was appropriated for this program. In addition, 
there are in Wisconsin Tuition Reimbursement Grants for students 
enrolled in courses not offered by Wisconsin public institutions. 
Private Wisconsin and out-of-state institutions qualify. There 
are also Honor Scholarships, Indian Scholarships usable at indepen- 
«ent institutions, and Stipends for Teachers of the Handicapped 
as well as Educational Manpower grants, all usable at private in- 
stitutions. The State of Wisconsin subsidizes the private Medical 
College of Wisconsin, formerly the Medical School of Marquette 
University, with about $3 million a year for "operating" expenses. 
In Wisconsin, the private sector is exempt from sales and use taxes 
as well as property taxation'. 

Wiomin^: As is the case with Nevada, there are no private institutions 
m Wyoming, but the state does participate in the WICHE program. 
During 1970-71, $17,403 was appropriated to non-public institutions. 
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SUMMARY 



The variety of forms of state assistance to independent higher edu- 
cation seem to be limited only by the imagination of legislators and 
educators in the fifty s!:ates. Virtually everything that can be done, 
is being tried somewhere. There is also vast and disparate variation 
among the fiftv states, both among the number of their programs .and the 
magnitude of their efforts. Two states. New York and Minnesota, l.rve 
programs in all six categories of methods of state support listed in 
Table 26, while no less than twelve states have no current methods, 
other than tax-exemption, of assisting private colleges and universities 
and their students. (Two of these twelve, if: should be noted, Nevada 
and Wyoming, have no independent institutions.) 

Student assistance, typically in the form of a wide variety of 
scholarship programs, is tjie most common present practice of more fully 
utilizing independent colleges and universities and assisting their 
students. At the present time at least thirty-four of the fifty states 
liave operational student aid programs', or programs which have been 
approved but not yet funded, (State and/or Federal guaranteed loan pro- 
grams are not included.) Eighteen states h^ye programs to support 
medical, den»-al, nursing, or osteopathic medicine. Some of these 
.eighteen states have scholarship or fellowship programs for students in 
these particular educational programs. A few ctates, like California, 
maintain "contract" programs or provide direct grants to medical ^ dental, 
or nursing schools. 

Only eight states have programs to assist minority and/or disadvan- 
taged students, or at least programs which are specifically identified 
for this purpose. Almost all of these eight states have categorical 
student aid programs for these students,' so that these eight states are 
also included within those thirty-four states which maintain student aid 
programs usable at independent colleges and universities. The point here 
is that there is considerable overlap among those categorizations and that 
these listings aren* t 'mutuiilly exclusive. 

Fourteen states now have programs which provide assistance to in- 
dependent institutions in financing construction and/or renovation of 
facilities. Twelve of these fourteen states now have dormitory or edu- 
cational facilities "authorities" with the power to issue tax-free bonds. 
Only two states, Alabama and Maryland, have provided direct grants to 
inrlependent institutions which may be used for che construction of 
facilities. Clearly the fifty states, in aggregate, have thus far chosen 
not to provide private institutions with grants of state funds for che 
construction of facilities. At the same time, the establishment of state- 
^'luthorized facility authorities is one of the most rapidly developing 
means of indirect state assistance to these institutions, since the vast 
majority of these authorities have been created within the past five years. 



Direct inst itutional -aid , that is direct state appropriations to in- 
dependent institutions, is one of the oldest forms of governmental assistance 
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otl-.er forms are plans of various tax credirc T °^ ^^^^^ 

-ctions. or outright exemptions o^'^l:!;.-:^^-;;^^^^^ 

to ^t\Z'.ll\:Ten:LT:^^^^ °^ state assistance 

plans", which comes Ler thfmo e «eiera['heL" ^^'-^i-^i- 
No less than seven states have tuufon^n a^ ^"^ °^ "student assistance", 
■such: Alaska, Iowa, MichigaT Sew "ser lv"^'''"; ' 
l-urthermore, at least six fdSltional ir^' ' *^^«hington. and Wisconsin. 

f6nnaily proposing simUar pL^s IrLo^r JL'r^H °^ 
North Dakota, and South Uakota Or^a^n k ^ lior^da, Indiana, Kentucky, 
which has now been converted lo a oro^" ''^^'''^'''^^ equalization program, 
equalization is obviously a "tet" llltl H assistance. Tuition 

the country. ^ ' °^ ^^^"^ ^"^ growing in importance around 

...e oi'^f tL'':os^'tp^::a^^r;:trts^1';L^1" f -^'^^^ ^ -^es 

wel^ as public. patrons of higher education, private as 
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CMAPTLR V 

UTILIZATION OF CALIFORfJIA'S INUEPtNUENT INSTITDTIONb 

Chapter II of this report documents the present ways the independent 
institutions are being utilized. The question remains:' are these in- 
stitutions being fully utilized? If not, what might be dona to encourage 
greater utilization of the capacities and resources of the independent 
colleges and universities? 

The answer to this question is obvious. The independent institutions 
certainly could be more fully utilized. Many of them could, and would, 
accommodate more students. There could be greater freedom of choice for 
.students among all the state's colleges and universities, and there could 
be yet greater diversity of type, function, and philosophy among the edu- 
cational options available to students. Furthermore, there is the 
possibility, some would say probability, that the state could effect some 
economies in its overall expenditures for higher education by increasing 
jrtTe utilization of California's independent colleges and universities. 

\ 

Space Available and Anticipated 

The major problem, as well as the most dramatic success, of American 
higher education since World War II has been coping with numbers. The 
greatness r^at any state's system of higher education, that any college 
or universit'y president, might achieve ii this era was often due to the 
size of the numbers and/or the success in coping with greatly inflated 
enrollments. This post-war era has resulted in something which might 
be called a "growth psychology". New programs, new faculty, new campuses, ai 
new kinds of students served all depend upon growth. To add without sub- 
tracting, expansion is necessary. The only decline in enrollments in 
California since World War II occured after the flood of World War II 
veterans began to ebb at the onset of the Korean conflict in early 1950. 
Since 1930 and 1931 growth has been the norm for all segments of California 
higher education. 

Despite their growth in enrollment, California's independent colleges 
and universities, have always had, and have now, the capacity to accommodate 
additional students. In 1954, R. J. Wig, theXhairman of the Board of 
Trustees at Pomona College and one of the "founding fathers" of both the 
AICCU and the State Scholarship Programs, sent a questionnaire to the 
twenty-six accredited private institutions to ask how many more students 
they could accommodate. (Wig at that time was •Tying to make the case 
, tor a State Scholarship Program usable at the state's independent in- 
stitutions.) All twenty-six institutions responded, and, combining under- 
graduate and graduate enrollments, their aggregate answers indicated that 
8,706 more students could be accommodated; 13,126 more could be accommodated 
with small changes to facilities; and 19,276 more if a program of state 
scholarships were usable at private colleges and universities.-^ 

During March of 1972, the AICCU conducted a survey of its member 
institutions similar to the questionnaire of R. J. Wig eighteen years ago. 



The AICCU survey aske?d for* the number of full-time lower division, upper 
division, and full-time graduate students each institution could and 
would accommodate in the Fall of 1974 compared to Fall enrollment , of 
1971. These estimates were based on the following five assumptions :2 

That there will be no change in institutional policy 
concerning ultimate total enrollment. 

That any additional enrollment will be distributed 
among n.ajors and degree programs in pretty much the 
same pattern that now exists. 

That physical facilities will not be increased beyond 
present plans for physical expansion by Fall pf 1974. 

That the additional enrollment could be accommodated 
without any increase in the insticutional student aid 
budget. 

TJiat any new state program to stimulate eni^ollment in 
independent institutions (voucher-type programs, ex- 
pansion of State Scholarship program, etc.) would be 
enacted by July of 1973 to become effective by January 
of 1974. ^ 

The results of this AICCU questionnaire in March of 1972 generated 
the data in Table^27. The space available is shown by the AICCU groupings 
which are named in Table 11 on Page 73. 

TABLE 27 

ADDITIONAL SPACE FOR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 
Additional Space Available In Fall 1974 
(Difference Between Fall 1971 Enrollment and 
Space Available In Fall 1974) 



AICCU Groups 


■ Space for 
Additional 
Lower Division 
Students 


Space for 
Addi tlonal 
Upper Division 
Students 


Space for 
Addi tlonal 
Graduate 
Students 


lotal 
Space for 
Additional 
' Students 


Group I 


600 


■ 950 


2,182 


3,732 


Group II 


1 ,750 


1,900 


1 ,070 


4,720 


Group III 


275 


255 


80 


620 


Group IV 


1 ,275 


1,135 


355 


2,765 


Group V 


1 ,050 


975 


250 


2,275 


Group VI « 


1,005 


1 ,402 


370 


2,777 


Total Groups 


5,955 


6,617 


4,317 


16,889 



1. 

2. 

3. 
A." 

5. 



Source of Data: 1972 Statistical Profile , Independent California Colleges 
and Universities , prepared by The AICCU Research Foundation, August 1972 



Given the five assumptions on which these estimates were made, it 
would appear that the independent institutions could accommodate 17 000 
.more students by the Fall of 1974. Man:- of ^.heTT^aces are at non- 

^?-rl^^ institutions such as West Coast University, but all six of 
the AlCCU groups of irtstitutioi s indicate that they could ac^^dlte 
significant numbers of students. , ' 

WbenevJ?private institutions in falitornia, Illinois, New York or 
elsewhere talk about "space available" 'for additional students there 
are occasionally some unasked questions. What, for example, happens to 
those students who apply for admission but who are rejected' what is 
the relationship of "space available" to number of applications rejected 
at each specific institution? Are we only considering the kind of stu- 
dents these colleges would like to enroll? While all AlCCU"7^ups in- 
dicate they have space available, obviously some institutions are more 
eager and able to expand than others. Yhis leaves the dilemma that many 
of the institutions most anxious to attract more students, are the ones 
which are least selective and reject the smallest percentage of appli- 
cants for admission. 

Decline in Admissions Applications 

Another measure of the less than maximum utilization of California's 
independent colleges and universities, is the current decline in admissions 
applications. This fact has obvious and important implications for the 
future. It must be stressed here that private higher education in Cali- 
fornia, as elsewhere, does not exist in a vacuum. Admissions' applications 
nationally are leveling off, and applications to a number^ of the public 
four-year campuses in California for the Fall of 1972 have also d eclined , 
bo this situation is not unique to either California or California's in- 
dependeat colleges and universities. What is important is that all AlCCu' 
groups of institutions have suffered declines in freshman applicluons 
^Q°7-/ n '° ^"'^ declines in transfer applications from 0.6% to 

f"7: Overall, there was a decline of 8.5% in freshman applications and 
5.^/. in transfer applications from April of 1971 to April of 1972 These 
data are reflected in Table 28. 



A 



TABLE 28 

DECLINE IN FRESHMAN AND TRANSFER APPLICATIONS 
(FROM APRIL 1971 TO APRIL 1972) 

DECLINE APPLICATIONS 

Freshman % of 





Appl icatlons 
4/71 4/72 


Change 
71 to 72 


Group I 


14,813 


14,073 


-5.0 


Group II 


9,305 


8,888 


-4.5 


Group III 


8,913 


7.641 


-14.3 


Group IV 


3,746 


3,442 


-8.1 


Group V 


2,609 


1,982 


-24.0 


Group VI 


1 ,609 


1,500 


-6.8 


Total Groups 


40.995 


37,526 


-8.5 




TRANSFER APPLICATIONS 




Transfer 
Appl ications 


% of 
Change 




4/71 


4/72 


71 to 72 


Group I 


5,587 


4,698 


-15.9 


Group II 


2,510 


2,739 


9.1 


Group III 


1 ,258 


1 ,2&0 


-0.6 


Group IV 


1 ,255 


1 ,202 


-4.2 


Group V 


461 


278 


-39.7 


Group VI 


1 ,254 


1 ,515 


-20.8 


Total Groups 


12,325 


11 ,682 


-5.2 



Source of Data: 1972 Statistical Profile. Independent Colleges and 
Universities . August 1972. p. 53. 
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In addition to these decline^- in applications for admission, twelv. 
AICCL institutions experienced a decline in full-time undergraduate stu- 
dents. The effects of declines in admissions applications, or even en- 
rollment of new students, are slow to be seen because larger classes of 
upperclassmen can cause total enrollment to remain constant, or even in- 
crease, while rhe number of new freshmen declines. Even so, these trends 
will soon become apparent. 

A partial AiCCU survey in the Spring of 1971 indicated that at/that 
time applications were 5% below those ol the Spring of. 1970. The ad- 
missions officers of the private colleges and universities offer a number 
of reasons for the current year's decline, which are some of the same 
r(5asons being discuiysed around the .nation: more students heading for 
lower cost public institutions, particularly no-tuition community colleges- 
many students, particularly middle class, opting to defer entering college 
at all; and less students filing multiple applications because of greater 
certainty of admission. 

From the point of view of independent institutions, costs to the stu- 
dents appear to be the biggest factor in these drops in applications, as 
the "tuition gap" between public and private institutions continues to 
widen. Yet other reasons exist. Many students today seek larger in- 
stitutions with a wide variety of academic programs and, presumably, a 
more heterogeneous student body. Another unspoken reason is the in- 
creasing quality of many of the public four-year institutions and the 
increasing academic r-espectability of community colleges. 

Quality of California's Independent Colleges and Universities 

If one accepts the supposition that both the individual and society 
bene! it by higher education, then utilization must not only be measured 
by the numbers of students served but also by the quality of that ^edu- 
cation. Quality in higher education, like othet subjective features of 
American life, is not easy to evaluate. As yet no one has been able to 
define satisfactorily, much less quantify in absolute terms, those 
elusive characteristics which determine the strengths or weaknesses of 
a college or university, the quality of a particular student's education 
or- a particular institution's educational programs becomes a curious 
blend of the "quality" of faculty, students, educational resources, and 
the specific mission, philosophy, or sense of purpose of the institution 
itself. 

Most four-year colleges and universities in California are "accredited" 
by the Western Association of Schools and Collegcr^s, but the various 
regional accrediting associat.ons have been unable to agree on specific 
criteria of quality. Variations between associations as well as within 
regions in terms of the ranges in quality acceptable for "accreditation" 
atte3t to this fact. Yet institutions, like individuals, clearly do 
have reputations, whether or not they are justified in fact. Some in- 
stitutions are thought of as "rtrong" while others are "weak", some are 
adequate" and others "less than adequate". 
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Should the state be concerned about, the ''quality*' of California's 
independent higher education? Both the Illinois Commission to Study 
Aon-Public Higher, Education and the Select Committee on the Future of 
Private and Independent Higher Education in iNew York conclude indepen- 
dently that the state must be concerned with the quality of its private 
colleges and universi tiies . The forms of this concern vary, and no state 
would probably accef-t the notion that any private college or university 
should be kept alive regardless of the cost to the state. . Nevertheless, 
if stalls, including California, are concerned about more fully utilizing 
independent colleges and universities, the state should be also concerned 
about the quality of these institutions and the education which tney 
provide. 

A tliorough examination of the quality of California's independent 
colleges and universities, even if "'thoroughness'* were- possible, would 
itself take a separate study far longer than this one. Even so, some of 
the more frequently agreed upon elements of quality are: 1) the quality 
of faculty; 2) the quality of students, and, 3) the quality and quantity 
of educational resources available. The Illinois Commission, for example, 
developed seventeen quantifiable measures of qualify, many of which are 
almost hackneyed, sjch as "library books per student" and "percent of 
faculty with earned doctorate". Salaries of faculty at all ranks were 
considered important, as were faculty-student ratios. Student "quality" 
almost always tails back on standardized test scores, which have limited 
usefulness in determining institutional" "quality". One couid also con- 
sider the number of State Scholarship winners electing to attend a par- 
ticular institution. (Illinois has both Scholarships and Grants, and 
both programs were included as measures of quality.) Selectivity of 
admission, that is the percent of applicants offered admission, is 
another measure. ^However, it is well known that a great deal of "self 
selection" is done by the applicants themselves, so that those institu- 
tions which admit a relatively low percentage of their applicants do not 
necessarily end up with students of higher academic ability tnan some 
institutions which admit a higher percentage of their applicants. 

"Educational resources" almost defies qualification. One can, and 
usually does, talk about "library books per student", and what might be 
more useful would be "library expenditures per student". Educators 
would also like to think that the "quality" of administrative officers 
is alio important and that the imagination, resourcefulness, and vision 
of an institution are also "educational resources". 

The following Tablets 29 and 30 show in very condensed forms some of 
these measures for some of California's independent colleges and univer- 
sities. Tablv 29 lists nine different, quantifiable, characteristics for 
faculty and students in many of California's independent institutitMis • 
Table 30 is the y\ICCU Administrative Salary Survey for 1971-72. Any in- 
ferences about institutional quality should be made with great caution 
and considerable skepticism. Many capable faculty at many of California's 
institutions could earn more money elsewhere, but they have a dedication 
to a particular institution, its mission, and its students. Similarly, 
many institutions with relatively low "admissions selectivity" and 
/ 

/ 

/ 



'>t;ind,ird izfd student ability measurers may well be providing J ''better'* 
.iiid mure meaningful education, and indeed a greater public service, than 
some iiisL i LuLions with Ijiglier faculty salaries, higlier admissions solec- 
liviLy, and liiglier sLudonL academic ability. 



TABLE 29 

FACULTY AND STUDENT MEASURES IN CALIFORNIA INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS 

FACULTY STUDENTS 



% Appli- 

1971-72 Faculty Salaries % With cants 







Assoc. 


Asst. 




Doctor- 


Mean 


SAT 


Adirvi tted 




Prof. 


Prof. 


Prof. 


Inst. 


ate 


Verbal 


Math 


Men 


Women 


Blola College 


14,5 


12,6 


10,5 


9,4 


42% 


518 


511 




_ 


Calif. Baptist 


11.7 


10,2 


_ 




24% 


468 


467 


80% 


80% 


Cal Tech 


27,0 


17,3 


14,5 


11,3 


94% 


696 


763 


28% 


51% 


Chapman College 
Claremont Men's 


18,6 


13.5 


11.1 


10^,4 


50% 


480 


475 






21,5 


15,8 


13,4 


11,5 


90+% 






60% 


_ 


Claremont U. 




















Center 


25,7 


19,8 




_ 


_ 


_ 




_ 


_ 


Golden Gate 


_ 


14,0 


11,6 




11% 


_ 




66% 


62% 


Harvey Mudd 


21 ,6 


16,0 


12,9 


_ 


100% 


_ 




46% 


51% 


Inmaculate Heart 


16,6 


13,8 


11.4 


9.7 


47% 


618 


608 


40% 


43% 


La Verne College 
Lone Mountain* 


15,3 


12,9 


11.2 




47% 










15,3 




10,5 


9.1 


36% 


481 


460 






Loyola 


19,4 


14.7 


11,6 


10.1 


63% 


520 


565 


82% 


57% 


Marymount 






10,7 


9.0 


31% 


516 


487 




44% 


Menio Col lege 










7% 


487 


525 


38% 


63% 


Mills College 
Mt. St. r^ry's* 


20,5 


15,7 


13,6 


10,7 


65% 


561 


525 






15,0 




10,6 


9.1 


35% 


507 


506 






Northrop Inst. 










25% 


471 


587 


20% 


66% 


Occidental 


21,0 


16,6 


12,6 


n.4 


70% 


623 


641 


58% 


51% 


Pacific College 










50% 


454 


436 


80% 


89% 


Pasadena Co11e9e 


13,9 


10,6 


9.8 


7.6 


25% 






87% 


88% 


Pitzer College 


20,3 


15,3 


12.4 




45% 


593 


567 


66% 


73% 


Pomona College 
St. Mary's 


22,4 


17,1 


13,2 


12.0 


89% 


646 


645 


46% 


31% 




















College* 


20,4 


16,0 / 


12,3 


10.4 


58% 


572 


543 


66% 


78% 


Scripps College 


20,6 


15,2/ 


12,7 




67% 


602 


562 




57% 


Stanford 


26,4 


18,/ 


14,7 


10.4 


90+% 






26% 


24% 


UOP 


19,0 


1^9 


13,5 


11.0 


62% 


508 


520 


73% 


86% 


Redlands 


20,2 


>6.6 


12,5 


10.1 


70% 


580 


600 


69% 


63% 


San Diego 


15,5 


13.3 


11,0 


9.2 


60% 


503 


497 


61% 


73% 


San Francisco* 


20,8 


16,0 


12,8 


10.7 


38% 


491 


515 


82% 


86% 


Santa Clara* 


21,1 


16,7 


13,7 




62% 


540 


572 


75% 


74% 


use r 
Westmnt 


22,3 


17,0 


14.0 


11.4 


89% 


545 


568 


78% 


78% 


16,1 


13,8 


11.5 




53% 


527 


538 


92-% 


91% 


Whi ttier 


20.: 


16,6 


13.3 


11 .3 


60% 


500 


514 




94% 
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TABLE 29 J CONTINUED) 
FACULTY 



'.Idle 

-J? f rdnc 1 SCO 

^ . c ' Cd { ] f , 

'Javi 
I r VI ne 
.-unta CruX 



1971 


-72 Faculty ' 


e. 


% With 




Assoc. 


Asst. 




Doctor- 


Prof. 


Prof. 


Prof. 


Inst. 


ate 


19,4 


14,8 ■ 


12,2 


10,4 


Approx 


to 


to 


to 


to 


60% 


20,2 


15,4 


12.8 


11 .3 




23,5 


15,8 


12,8 


- 9,1 


90+% 



'jclary Data areXfor lay faculty only. 



J 

STUDENTS 

% Appli- 
cants 

Mean SAT Admitted 
Verbal Me.th Men Women 



500 
480 



541 
560 
620 



510 
520 



580 
600 
610 



juurco of Data: 



Faculty salaries. The Chronicle of Higher Educati on. 
Volume VJ, Number 31 , May 8, 1972. 

Percent of Faculty with Doctorate: AICCU Counselors 
Guioe , 1971. 

Mean SAT. Verbal and Math Scores: AICCU publication. 
What's the Story ? Independent Colleg es and Universities 
of California , 197 1 ' 

Percent of r-ten and Women Applicants Admitted: Data sup- 
plied to the College Entrance Examination Board for use 
1" CEEB College Handbook and to any student using the 
CEEB College Locater Service. 
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Kvtn from tliis J imUud data in Tables 29 and 30, it becomes obvious 
Ui-i( m.Kh sdpport (,1 Calilorrii.i independent bighcr education is through 
«i..d< r|).ii<l I.icuJLy. It also becomes clear that many of these institutions 
.o.ild !,<• „,ore fully utill/ed if they had the resources to strengthen their 
family on one hand and pay what the most qualified and ca|>able deserve on 
the other. Except for the extremely limited data on faculty salaries for 
the University of California, the California State University aad Colleges, 
and student test score data on a few of the public campuses, there is no 
effort here to compare directly, or even indirectly, the "quality" of Cali- 
fornia's independent colleges ^nd universities with the four-year institu- 
tions in California's public sectors. Obviously a few of the independent 
institutions do provide faculty salaries which compare favorably with those 
of the University of California. Many others compare more closely with 
those ot the California State Universities, and a few are below either of 
the four -year public segments. 

There is increasing evidence that admissions standar_ds and quality 
of students may decline at high-tuition private colleges." Humphrey loermann 
in his research has pointed out that even nationally there are actually 
very few students academically talented enough and rich enough to afford 
the high-cost private in;jtitutions . The'choices appear to be massive 
sturfent aid programs for the not-so-rich or lessening admissions "stand- 
ards for the not-so-bright who can still afford the tuition. 3 

Cost Differentials Between Public and Private 

Many of California's independent colleges and universities believe 
the primary cause of their current financial crisis is high tuition. The 
AICCU believes that |'mo.st . independent colleges have raised tuition too 
high too fast", and "as a result, applications from prospective students 
have dropped off and enrollment of new students has leveled off or declined". 
The second problem, in the view of these independent institutions is that 

tuition IS too high both in absolute terms and in relation to student 
charges in public institutions. The dollar gap between student charges 
in independent and public institutions has grown' to unmanageable size".^ 

What are the cost diff rentials between California's public and pri- 
vate colleges and univei siiies? The AICCU is fond of speaking about the 

tuition gap , but to speak only about the differences in tuition charges 
exaggerates the differences in the total cost to the student and/or his 
parents. 

The differences in tuition charges must also be considered with dif- 
ferences in total student budgets . The following Table 31 shows tuition 
and fees, estimates of resident and commuter board and room, and estimated 
total resident and community student budgets for the 1972-73 academic year. 
These are the data as reported to the College Scholarship Service, which 
then serve as a basis for determining financial need and financial aid 
awards. All California independent institutions listed with CSS are con- 
tained in this Table as well as the mean charges for the three public 
segments and the resulting differences in mean charges between the Cali- 
fornia independent institutions and the three public segments. 
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TABLE 31 

CALIFORNIA COLLEGES AND 'JNIVERSITIES 
STUDENT EXPENSE BUDGETS FOR 1972-73 
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Chapman College 
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1 ,000 




3 500 
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Claremont Men's 








Col lege 


2,618 
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4,399 




College of Notre 










Dame 


1 ,500 


1,200 


900 


3,400 


3,100 


College of the Holy 








Names 


1 ,550 


1,214 


700 


3,514 


3,025 


Dominican Coll . of 








San Rafael 


1 ,600 


1,250 


1 ,000 


3,450 


3,450 


Golden Gate ColK 


1 ,012 


1,313 


1,080 


3,450 


3,502 


Heald Business Coll . 






900 




2,800 


Immaculate Heart 










Col lege 


2,025 


1 ,250 


3-0 


3,850 


2,950 


La Verne College 


1 ,935 


980 


530 


3,215 


2,915 


Linda Vista Baptist 








Bible College 


633 


^ 880 • 


480 


1,613 


1,284 


Loina Linda Univ. 


1 ,742 


1 ,020 


920 


3,400 


3,400 


Lone Mountain Coll. 


1,500 


1,230 


600 


3,280 


2,725 
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TABLE 31 (CONTINUED) 



Tuition 
and 
Fees 



Resident 
Room and 
Board 



Commuter 
Room and 
Boa rd 



Total 
Resident 
Budget 



Total Out of 
Commuter State 
Budget Charge 



Col lege 
Loyola Univ. -L. A. 
Marymount Coll.- 

Palos Verdes 
Maryiiinunt Coll 
Los Angeles 
Mills College 
Monterey Inst, of 
Foreign Studies 
^vrt St. Mary's 

College 
Northrop Inst, of 

Technology 
Occidental College 
Otis Art Inst. 
Pacific Christian 

College 
Pacific College 
Pacific Union Coll. 
Pasadena College 
Pepperdine Univ. 
Pitzer College 
Poniona CqJlege 
Riverside Univ. 
San Francisco Art 
Inst 

San Fran. Conser- 
vatory of Music 
Scripps College 
Simpson College 
Skadron Coll . of 

Business 
So. Calif. Co>l. 
So. Western School 

of Law 
St. Johns College 
St. Mary's Coll. of 

Calif. 
Stanford Univ. 
U.S. Int*l Univ. 
Univ. of Redlands 
Univ. of San Diego 
Univ. Santa Clara 
Univ. of So. Calif, 



$1,100 
1.920 


$ 880 
1,190 


$ 880 


$2,455 
3,710 


$2,555 
3.020 


1 ,560 


1 ,450 


1 .000 


3,500 


3,170 


1 ,815 
2,295 


1 ,140 
1 ,590 


1 ,140 
2.005 


J 9 JOU 

4,435 


3,760 
4.950 


1,500 


1.250 


900 


3,200 


2,850 


1,655 
2,460 


1,251 
1.310 


900 
410 
1 .630 


3.356 
4.270 


3.355 
3.670 
3,590 


950 
1,435 
1,740 
1 ,780 
2,176 
2,655 
2,714 
1,300 


870 
1 ,000 

960 

900 
1,150 
1,400 
1,400 

900 


500 

650 , 
900 

1,050 
1.400 
900 


2.470 

0 c 

2,9bJ 
2.930 
3,626 
4,705 
4,614 
2,650 


2,700 
3,070 
2.950 
3.230 
2,676 
4,405 
4,614 
2,950 


1 ,540 


1 inn 




3,440 


3,440 


1,845 
2,510 
1,245 


1,200 
1,400 
970 


900 
1.500 


3,645 
4,410 
2,615 


3,345 
3,345 


1,245 


1,440 
990 


1.080 


1 ,440 
2,800 


1,340 
2,300 


1 ,350 
740 


2,000 
700 


2,000 


3,950 
1 ,590 


4,350 


1,940 
2,610 
2,214 
2,350 
1 ,760 
2,070 
2,515 


1,115 
1,295 
1,200 
1,150 
1.400 
1,242 
1,250 


675 
1.050 
900 
742 
900 


3,555 
4.405 
4,064 
4,000 
3,660 
3.962 
4.315 


2,840 

3,664 
4,200 
3,560 
3,462 
4,315 
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TABL£ 31 J(C0NTD) 



Tuition 
and 
Fees 



Univ. of the. 

Pacific 
Western States 

Coll, of Eng. 
Westmont College 
Whi ttier College 

Mean Charges: 

Independent 
Institutions 

Univ. of Calif. 

Calif. State Univ. 
&- Col leges 

Calif. Community 
Col leges 



725 
2,100 
2,230 



$1 ,796 
649' 

216 

20 



Resident 
Room and 
Board 



1 ,200 
1 ,050 
1 ,000 



1,187 
1 ,039 



Commuter 
Room and 
Board 



$2,610 $1,320 $ 600 



1,200 
600 
900 



$r,202 $T,019 
1,399 989 



733 
889 



Total Total Out of 

Resident Commuter State 

Budget Budget Charge 

$4,530 $4,010 



2,425 
3,650 
3,780 



2,425 
3,000 
3,780 



$3,510 $3,421 

2,795 2,276 $1',500 

9 

2,103 1 ,809' 1,024 



1 ,733 ' ,1,721 



748 



Difference Between: 

Independents & 
Univ. of Calif. $1 ,146 

Independents & 
State Univ. 1,579 

Independents & 
Community Coll . 1 ,776 



$ 197 $ 30 
15 286 



163 



129 



$ 715 $1,145 
1 .407 1 ,714 
1,777 1,670 



Source of Data: Student Expense Budgets of Colleges and Universities for 
1972-73 Academic Year , College Scholarship Service of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, New York, March 1972. 
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n 1^ ^PP^"' -"^^^ "tuition gap" between fifty- 

seven independent institutions in California and the On iversity of CaL- 

ornia is <,1^,1^6 and the California State University and Colleges is $1 579 
aut the .ean difference in total resident budgets between independent 
stitut.ons and UC is only $715 and with CSUC, $1,407. The meaS cha^L for 
tuition and fees for 1972-73 at these same fiftylseven independent"'! 
stitutions is n.796. in contrast to $649 at the nine campuses of t^e 
Jniversity- of California and the mean fee charge of $216 at the nineteen 
campuses of the California State Universities and Colleges. 

It should be pointed out here that independent institutions have 
reason to be conservative in their estimates of resident or commuter 
board and room; whereas the low-tuition public institutions have reason 
tci„,^e liberal in these same estimates. The private institutions want 
their total budget to be as low as possible but still realistic. The 
PJblic institutions make more liberal estimates of resident board and 

eli^iMrfo""^l^"^°"' expenses in order to make financial aid applicants 
eligible for as large an amount of financial aid as possible. 

The AICCU has chosen to compute the "dollar gap" or the- "tuition gap" 
by using .the average tuition and fee charges for the twenty independent 
Institutions enrolling the largest number of State Scholarship winners 
a.^d the average student charges (tuition azid/or fees) at the University 
TLr;^ ^"'^ California State Universities and Colleges. For 

1972-73. the AICCU estimates that the average tuition and fees for those 
^w^ independent institutions is $2,279. which contrasts with the «ean 
tL L^LTear'" °' '""^ fifty-seven independent, institutions for 

charees"in'!;nl:"'H''' ''''''' ''''' student 

iicrfased bilf'l'jf f J^^'itutions and four-year public institutions has 
increased by $1 332 during the last 16 years. In 1956 the difference was 
$546. In 1972 it is $1,878. In the Fall of 1973 it is likely to Se $2!?00" 

1956-57\r??5/7/'^Tr i '^^P'"'" the "dollar gap" from 

In Fieure 1 H ; I ''^^ •'"^•^^^ the graph 

ihin^ . ; '^^'^ '^^^^^ " how the average State Scholar- 

ship award has not kept pace with increases in tuition and fees, at least 
at those 20 institutions receiving the most State Scholarships. 
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TABLE 32 



DOLLAR GAP BETWEEN STUDENT CHARGES IN 
PUBLIC AND INDEPENDENT COLLEGES 



Average Tuition & 
Fees in Independent 
Coll eggs* 



Average Fees at 
4-Year Public 
Institutions** 



Gap Between Inde- 
pendent Colleges 
and 7-Year Public 
Institution Student 
Charges 



1956-57 


$ 620' 


$ 74 


$ -546 


1961-62 


989 


120 ' 


869 


1966-67 


' 1,390 


174 


1,216 


r'967-68 


1,490 


183 . 


1,307 


1968-69 


1,629 


232 


1 ,397 


1969-70 


1,758 


242 


1,516 


1970-71 


1 ,957 


321 


1 ,636 


1971-72 


2,133 


400 


1 ,733 


1972-73 (Est.) 


2,279 


401 


1 ,878 



^Average student charges at 20 AICCU institutions with largest number of 
State Scholarship students. Median student charge for all AICCU in- 
stitutions is estimated to be about $100 less. 

Average of University of California and State University and Colleges 
student charges. 



Source of Data: 1972 Statistical Profile. Independent Coneae'; ;^nri 
Universities . August 1972, p. 60. 
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TABLF 33 

STATE SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS AND AVERAGE 
TUITION AND FEE CHARGE IN 20 INDEPENDENT 
INSTITUTIONS WITH THE LARGEST NUMBER OF 
SCHOLARSHIP AWARD WINNERS 





Average Amount of 
State Scholarstiip 
Grant to Student 
in Indep. Instit. 


Average Tuition & 
Fee Charge in tjie 
20 Institutions 


Percentage of 
Tuition & Fee 
Covered by 
Scholarship Grant 


1956-57 


582 


620 


93.9 


1961-62 


773 


989 


78.2 


1966-67 


1 ,117 


1,390 


80.4 


1967-68 


1,132 


1 ,490 


76.0 


1968^9 

J' 
196^-70 


1,211 


1 ,630 


74.3 


1,462 


1,758 


83.2 


l^^^l 


1 ,470 


1,907 


77.1 


1971-72/ 


' 1 ,491 


2,133 


69.9 


1972-73 


1,641 (Est.) 


2,280 


72.01 (Est.) 



Source of Data: 1972 Statistical Profile, Independent C olleges and 
Universities . August 1972, p. 60. ■ 
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Why should the state be concerned about the high tuitions and costs 
of the independent institutions? First of all, the high costs limit the 
choice of institutions for an increasing number of students by financial 
rather than educational or academic reasons. Secondly, the total system 
of higher education in California seems rather delicate, ''and differences 
in costs, even where the difference is a matter of a few hundred dollars, 
can shift students from one institution or segment to another. Without 
question the high costs of the independent institutions are diverting 
more students to lower cost, and in some cases higher quality, public 
institutions with a net increase in the cost to the state. 

It is possible to narrow, if nbt close,/ the ''tuition gap" and to 
narrow the cost differentials betweela public and private institutions. 
Some options are discussed in Chapter Vi-^wt this report, along with some 
of the educational and political advantages and disadvantages of each. 

Ability of Students and Their Parents to Meet the Costs 

Ability to pay and willingness to pay are obviously different, often 
vastly different, questions or assumptions. However, ability to pay lends 
itself to reasonably objective assessment, whereas willingness to pay 
does not. Ability to pay, particularly for undergraduate education at 
private colleges and universities, largely depends upon the income level 
of the student's parents and the resulting ability to contribute to the 
educational expenses of their son or daughter. 

During 1972 the College Entrance Examination Board conducted a massive 
California Student Resource Survey for the California State Scholarship and 
Loan Commission. Over 160,000 students from all four segments of higher 
education in California f>rovided extensive data about themselves and their 
families, their educational plans, and how they finance their education^ 
This detailed report will be issued shortly by the Scholarship Commission, 
and most of the Survey's findings bear more directly on the issue of 
financing higher education in California. Another paper for the,. Joint 
Committee on the Master Plan is devoted specifically to that topic, and 
the writers of that paper also have data from the CEEB conducted survey. 

The following Table 34 shows the Average Family Income by segment of 
higher education in California as reported by the 160,000 students in the 
1972 Student Resource Survey. The median 1971 income of the parents or 
legal guardians of students in the total sample ranged from $12,000 to 
$14,999, The Average Family Income for the students from independent 
institutions providing data for the Student Resource Survey for 1971 was ^ 
$15,650- 
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TABLE 34 

AVERAGE FAMILY INCOME FOR 1971 BY SEGMENT 
OF CALIFORNIA HIGHER EDUCATION 



-^^aeient ._ Average Family Inr.nmP 



Independent Colleges & Universities $15,650 

University of California 15,160 

California State Univ. & Colleges 12,330 

California Community Colleges 11,420 



l^^^^l ^^u'^^J^' California Student Resource Survey IQ??, draft codv 
?o^;?f?o^! tfZ^r 'r^t' 5''»'-^1P --"o- 

dent college or university with an average family income of $15,650? 

inatio!;\oaid'lrKKR?°''"'^i' ^^''^ °^ "^^^ E"'""" Exam- 

ination Board (CLEB) provides the financial need analysis service which 

^alifori n''' scholarship and Loan Com.ission/as well as most of 

California s colleges and universities, utilize in determining a scholar- 

L 'elaEi^ate : "^'sf""^ 'T""^' '''' '''' '^''^^^ Scholarship er^Le 
has elaborate equitable, and reasonable means of determining what re- 

provid" ^or'h I' ""^^ ''''''' reasonably expe^Jed to 

provide for his or her higher education. There are also a number of 

her J r""^" ^" prefreshman sunnner earnings ?or his or 

ii h exceptir;j°"H ""'"T' ''f -•'-'J-nt academic year' For families, 
with exception of those with considerable savings or other assets the 
large parental contribution is typically from income. Table 35 from the 
College Scholarship Service Manual for Financial Aid Officers (1971 Re- 
vision) .shows what CSS expects parents to be able to contr bu e rom net 
income before federal tax. where there are no financial compUcations 
requiring special allowances against income. complications 
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TABLE 35 

PARENTS' ABILITY TO PAY FROM INCOME BY SIZE OF FAMILY 

Table A Note: Use this table only when there are no financial complications requiring 

special lllowances against income When there are such complications use Table E. 

Total parents' con!ribution from net income by size of family* 



Net income f^lumber of dependent children 
(before 

federal MX ^ 123456789 10 



1 1 87 5-S 2 1 "^4 


S-500 


S-500 


S 500 


S-500 


S-500 


^—500 


S- 500 


\ — 9UU 


c cnn 


c cnn 


2,125- 2374 


—500 


-500 


-500 


-500 


—500 


—500 


—500 




cnn 

— 9UU 


— MIU 




- 500 


-500 


-500 


-500 


— 500 


—500 


—500 




— dUU 


— MIU 


2fiI5~ 2,874 


-500 


-500 


-500 


-500 


-500 


-500 


-500 


-500 


-500 


-500 


2.H75- 3 124 


-500 


-500 


-500 


-500 


-500 


—500 


- 500 




— 9UU 




3,125- 3,374 


-430 


-500 


- 500 


—500 


—500 


—500 


—500 


— 9UU 


— 9UU 




3 J75- 3 624 


-410 


-500 


-500 


-500 


—500 


—500 


—500 


— ^^ww 






3,625- 3,R74 


- 340 


-470 


-500 


-500 


-500 


-500 


-500 


-500 


-500 


-500 


3,875- 4,124 


276 


-420 


-500 


-500 


-500 


—500 


—500 




CAA 

— 9UU 


— *«vw 


4,125- 4,374 


- 200 


-360 


-460 


-500 


—500 


500 


—500 




— 9UU 


— 


4^75- 4,624 


-130 


-300 


-410 


-500 


-500 


-500 


-500 


—500 




— 


4^2S-' 4,874 


-60 


-240 


-360 


-470 


-500 


-500 


-500 


-500 


-500 


-500 


4,875- 5,124 




-180 


-310 


-420 


-490 


-500 


—500 


. ^500 






5,125- 5^74 


70 


-120 


-260 


—370 


—440 


—500 


—500 


—500 




— 9UU 


5^75- 5,624 


140 


'^60 


-210 


—330 


—390 


—450 


—480 




SOU 


— 9UU 


5,625- 5,^7; 


210 




-160 


-280 


-340 


-400 


-430 


-450 


-500 


-500 


5,875- 6,124 


280 


50 


-110 


-230 


-290 


-360 


-390 


-410 


-460 


-460 


6,125- 6.^74 


350 


100 


-60 


-190 


-250 


-310 


-340 


-360 


-410 


-420 


6375- 6.62-» 


410 


160 


-10 


-140 


-210 


-260 


-300 


-320 


-370 


-380 


6,625- 6,874 


480 


220 


30 


-100 


-160 


-220 


-250 


-280 


-330 


-340 


6,875- 7,124 


550 


280 


80 


-50 


-120 


-180 


-210 


-240 


-290 


-300 


7,125- 7374 


620 


m 


130 


-10 


-70 


-140 


-160 


-190 


-240 


-260 


7375- 7,624 


690 


390 


180 


30 


-30 


-90 


-120 


-150 


-200 


-220 


7,625- 7,874 


750 


450 


230 


80 




-50 


-80 


-110 


-160 


-180 


7,875- 8,124 


820 


510 


280 


120 


50 


-10 


-40 


-70 


-120 


-140 


8.125- 8374 


890 


560 


330 


170 


90 


20 




-30 


-70 


-100 


8375- 8,624 


950 


620 


370 


210 


130 


60 


30 




-30 


-60 


8.625- 8,S74 


1,020 


680 


420 


260 


180 


100 


70 


40 




-20 


8,875- 9,124 


1,C80 


730 


470 


300 


220 


150 


no 


80 


40 


20 


9,125- 9374 


1,130 


790 


520 


350 


260 


190 


150 


110 


80 


60 


9375- 9,6., 


l,bO 


850 


570 


390 


310 


230 


190 


150 


120 


100 


9.625- 9,874 


U40 


900 


620 


430 


350 


270 


230 


190 


160 


140 


9.875- 10,124 


1,2^^0 


9C0 


660 


480 


390 


310 


260 


230 


190 


170 


10,125- 10;>74 


1350 


1,020 


710 


520 


430 


350 


300 


260 


230 


210 


10375- 10,(»24 


1,410 


1,070 


760 


570 


480 


390 


340 


300 


270 


240 


10.625- 10,S74 


1,470 


1.120 


810 


610 


520^ 


430 


380 


340 


300 


280 



•The fi;:ufci KJNin for cx}»^af<j parents' iontfthntion arc salucs ac ihc nin!|H)tnc of chc fani;« of "net * iniomc. "Ncc" intome in all the 
uWes in Appf.iilix W »^ tJiimcl I7 chc < s< as toca! lamily income minus nnfciinl.itisca business expenses buc before federal lax. 
The mifiu^ si^n i.<ior< ,i li^urc iikIk a "nr);iti\e ton'tfihuiK^n ' (sc^ (Jhapirr 23 Jor cxphiution), 
Conlnbutions are b^'r l on ilic U\ tahic tor paffiui s\lio tile a )uinc returi. 
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TABLE 35 (CONTD) 

Table A (continued) 

Total parents' contribution from net income by size of family 



Net income Number of dependent children 



^ Del ore 






















federal tax) 


1 


2 


3 

— . 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 




$10,h75 $11,124 


SI .530 


$1,180 


$ M/X) 


^ $ 650 


$ 560 


$ 470 


$ 420 


$ 370 


$ 340 


{ 310 


1U25- 11,374 


1,590 


1,230 


900 


700 


COO 


510 


460 


410 


380 


350 


11375 11,624 


\m 
















420 


3oD 


11,625- 11,874 


1.730 


1340 


1,000 


790 


690 


590 


530 


480 


450 


420 


11,875- 12,i:4 


1,800 


1.400 


/ 

1.050 


830 


730 


630 


570 


520 


490 


450 


12,125- 12374 J 


1,870 


1,460 


1,100 


870 


770 


670 


610 


560 


530 


490 


12,375- 12,624 / 


1,940 


1.520 


1,160 


920 


810 


710 


650 


590 


560 




12,625- 12,874 


2.020 


1,580 


1,210 


960 


850 


750 


^ 


630 


600 


550 


12.875- 13.124 


2,100 


1,650 


1.260 


1.010 


890 


790 


720 


660 


630 


590 


13/125- 13.374 


2,180 


1.710 


1320 


1,050 


940 


830 


760 


700 


670 


620 ' 


13,375- 13,624 


2.260 


1.780 


1380 


1.100 


980 


870 


800 


740 


710 


660 


13.625- 13.874 


2350 


1.850 


1.440 


1.160 


1,020 


910 


840 


770, 


740 


690 


13,875 14,124 


2,440 


1,920 


1,490 . 


Uio 


1.060 


950 


870 


810 


780 


730 


14,125- 14374 


2.540 


2.000 


1.550 


1.260 


1.120 


990 


910 


840 


810 


760 


14375- n,624 


2.630 


2,080 


1,620 


1310 


1.170 


1,030 


950 


880 


850 


'^790 


14,625- 14.874 


2.720 


2.160 


1,680 


1370 


1,220 


1.070 


980 


910 


880 


830 


14,875- 15.124 


2,810 


2,240 


1.750 


1.420 


1,270 , 


1,120 


1.020 


950 


920 


860 


15.125^ 15371 


2.920' 


2310 


1.820 


1,480 


1320 


1,170 


1,060 


980 


950 


890 


15,?75- 15,624 


3,030 


2.400 


1.880 


1.540 


1.370 


1,220 


1,110 


1,010 


990 


920 


TT5.625- 15,874 


3,140 


2,490 


1,950 


1.600 


1,430 


1,270 


1,160 


1,000 


1,020 


9501 






















15.875- 16.124 


3,240 


2,590 


2,030 


I//1O 


1.490 


1,320 


UIO 


1,110 


1,060 


990 


16,125- 16,374 


3,350 


2.680 


2,110 


1.730 


i;40 


1380 


1,260 


1,160 


1,110 


1,020 


16.375- 16.624 


3,450 


2,770 


2.190 


1.790 


1,600 


1.430 


1310 


1,210 


1,160 


1,070 


16.625- 16.874 


' 3,5^0 


2.870 


2,270 


1.860 


1,670 


1.490 


1378 


1,260 


1,210 


1,120 


16,875- 17.124 


3.660 


2.980 


2350 


1.930 


1.740 


1,550 


1.420 


i3io 


1,260 


1,170 


17,125- 17,374 


3,760 


3,080 


2.440 


2.010 


1,800 


1.600 


1.480 


1370 


1320 


1,220 


17,373- 17.624 


3,860 


3,180 


2,530 


2,080 


\m 


1.670 


1,540 


1.430 


1370 


1,270 


17.625- 17.874 


3.970 


3,280 


2,620 


2.160 


1,930 


1.740 


1,590 


1,480 


1,430 


1330 


17,875- 18.124 


4,070 


3390 


2.710 


2.240 


2,010 


1,800 


1,660 


1,540 


1,490 


1390 


18,125 18,374 


4,170 


3,490 


2,800 


2,320 


2.090 


1,870 


. 1,730 


1.600 


1,550 


1,450 


18,^75- 18,624 


4,280 


3,590 


2,900 


2,400 


2.170 


1,940 


1,790 


Uj60 


1,600 


1,510 


18,625- 18,874 


4380 


3.700 


im 


2,490 


2,250 


2.010 


1,860 


1,730 


1,670 


1,570 


1H.875- 19,124 


4,480 


3.800 


3,110 


2,580 


2320 


2.090 


1,930 


1,800- 


1,740 


1,630 


19,125- 19.374 


4,590 


3,900 


3.210 


2,670 


2.410 


2.170 


2,000 


1,860 


1.800 


1,700 


19,375- 19,624 


4,690 


4,010 


3,320 


2.760 


2.500 


2,250 


2,080 


1,930 


1,870 


1,760 


19,625- 19,874 


4,790 


4.110 


3,420 


2.850 


2.590 


2320 


2.160 


2,010 


1,940 


1,830 


10.S75- 20,124 


4,8^/0 


4,210 


3.520 


2,960 


2.670 


2.410 


2,240 


2,090 


2.020 


1,900 


20,125- 20,374 


5,000 


4320 


3,650 


3,060 


2.760 


2.500 


2310 


2.170 


2.090 


1,980 


20375- 20,624 


5,090 


4,420 


3,730 


3.160 


2,860 


2,580 


2.400 


2,250 


2,170 


2,050 


20.62^ 20.874 


5,190 


1,520 


3,830 


\ 3,270 


2,960 


2,670 


2,490 


2320 


2,250 


2,13a 
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TAfl^E 35 (CONTD) 



Net Income Number of dependent children 







1 

— 


2 

- 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


%>(\^''\ 


5 : 




5*/>20 


$3,930 


13370 


$3,060 - 


$2 760 


$2,580 


12 4?0 






2ij:v 


r; 




4,720 


4,040 


3,470 


3,170 


2,860 


2,660 


2,500 


2,420 


2,290 


?! 


:i ' :^ 


5.4wO 


4.820 


4 m 


3,580 


3,270 


2,960 


2,750 


2,590 


2,510 


2380 


21/ 




5.5'''0 


4,920 


4,240 


3,680 


3370 


3,060 


2,850 


2,68*' 


2,600 


2,470 








5,020 


4340 


3,780 


3,480- 


3,170 


2,950 


2,770 


*.,VJ7\i 










3.120 


4,440 


3,880 


3,580 


3^70 


3,050 


2,870 


2,780 


2,650 


V 






5,220 


4,540 


3,980 


3,680 


3370 


3,160 


2,970 


2,880 


2,740 


2: 


:/ V 1 


5,990 


5310 


4,640 


4.080 


3,790 


3,480 


3,260 


3,080 


2,980 


2,840 


2?.^'S 


7* p- 




5,410 


4,730 


4,180 


3,890 


3,580 


336O 


3,180 












5.510 


4,830 


4,280 


3,990 


3,680 


3,470 


3,280 


3,190 


3,050 


23. r> 






5,610 


4,030 


4380 


4,090 


3,780 


3,570 


,3,390 


3,290 


3,150 








5,710 


5,030 


^1.480 


4,180 


3,880 


3,670 


3,490 


3390 


3,250 




?* i:; 


4^0 


5,810 


5,130 


4,580 


4,280 


3,980 


3,770 




^ son 










5,910 


5,230 


4,680 


4380 


4,080 


-3,880 


3,690 


3,60d' 


3,460 




:j 71 




6,010 


5330 


4,780 


4,480 


4,180 


. 3,980 


- 3,800 


3,700 


3,560 


?4 '2% 


7* 


6,7ro 


6,110 


5,430 


4,870 


4,580 


4,280 


4,080 


3,900 


3,810 


3,670 


24.^- > 


7^- 171 




6.200 


5,530 


4,970 


4,680 




4 180 


4 nnn 




1 77n 


2'i;r 


7'' ^'-i 


^> %0 


6.290 


5,630 


5,070 


4,780 


4,480 


4,270 


4,100 


4,010 


3,870 


2>.r^ 


V. , n ; 


"'/MO 


6,390 


5,720 


5.170 


4,880 


4,580 


4370 


4,200 


4,120 


3,980 




"l i 


7.M0 


6.480 


5,820 


5,270 


4,980 


4,680 


4,470 


4300 


4,220 


4,080 




7' *?J 


7,2^0 


6.580 


5,910 


5370 


5,080 


4,780 


4,570 


4,400 


4320 


4,180 


y 1 




7 320 


6,670 


6,010 


5,470 


5,170 


4,870 


4^70 


4,500 


4,420 


4,280 




?' * 7? 


7-70 


6,760 


6,100 


5,560 


5,270 


4,970 


4,770 


4,600 


4^20 


4390 


2\' 


7' ' " ? 


7.510 


6,860 


6,190 


5,650 


5370 


5,070 


4,870 


4,700 


4,610 


4,490 


2^^7S 


r t 




6,950 


6.290 


5,750 


5.470 - 


5,170 


4,970 " 


4,800 


4,710 


4^80 


27J.^ 






7.040 


6.380 


5,840 


5,56(f 


5,270 


5,070 


4,900 


4,810 


4,680 


?T.r> 






7,140 


6,470 


5,930 


5,660 


5370 


5,170 


4,990 


4,910 


4,780 


27/. 


• ' ' + 




7,230 


6,570 


6,030 


5,750 


5,470 


5.260 


5,090 


5,010 


4,880 


27 ^•' > 


7- ] I 


77'^0 


7,^20 


^''^ 


6,120 


5,840 


•5,560 


5,360 


5,190 


5,110 


4,980 


2Hi:^ 




> 0:0 


7 470 


.750 


6,220 


5,940 


5,650 


5,460 


5,290 


5,210 


5,080 


''^> 


/- ' } 


^ IM) 


7,510 


6.K50 


6310 


6,030 


5,750 


5,560 


5,390 


5310 


5,180 


2^^ ' ^ > 




H.240 


7,600 


6,940 


6,400 


6,120 


5,840 


5,650 


5,490 


- 5,410 


5,280 




>, > ^ ; 


s no 


7,690 


7.030 


6,500 


6,220 


5,930 


5,740 


' 5,590 


5^10 


5380 




.' 4 




7,7S0 


7.150 


6,590 


6310 


6,030 


5,840 


5.680 


5,600. 


5,480 


2<),rs 


^ * ' i 


\510 


7.H70 


7.220 


6,680 


6,400 


6.120 


5,930 


5,780 ^ 


5,700 


5,570 




?> 7i 


H/>(jO 


7,9f/) 


7.U0 


6,780 


6,500 


6,210 


6,020 


5,870 


3,800 


5,670 



3t)urct> of Data: Minual for Financial Aid Officers, 1971, Revision , College 
Schoiarbhip Service, College Entrance Lxamination Board,. 1971, Table "A**, 
pp. B-i, 
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From the previous CSS table, a family with a net income before taxes 
of $15,650, the average for students in California independent colleges 
and universities in the 1972 Student Resource Survey, should be able to 
contribute $3,140 towards higher education if they have only one son or 
daughter . With two children, a contribution of $2,490 is expected, and 
$1,950 is. expected from a family with three children. It should be 
evident that a family with the average income of present students a^. end- 
ing California's independent colleges or universities cannot meet tae 
total education costs even when supplemented by a student's summer earnings 

Even though $15,650 is the average reported family income for all 
AICCU institutions participating in the Student Resource Survey, there is 
significant variation in this median income among these institutions with 
some having slightly higher average family incomes but many with lower 
family incomes. Furthermore, if $15,650 is the average family income, 
what is the distributioii of family incomes for these same students attend^ 
ing California's independent colleges and universities? Table 36 reports 
the distribution of income of parents of the Student Resource Survey 
respondents for the AICCU participating institutions and for, the other 
three segments as well. 
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For all segments, women students reported family incomes slightly 
higgler than men, the largest difference being at the University of 
CaJifornia where the average p<iiental income for women exceeded that of 
men by $870. The other large difference in incomes was for graduate 
students at both the AICCU participating institutions and- the University 
of California. The average parental income of graduate students was' 
approximately $1,000 and $2,000 respectively below the overall mean 
incomes. When undergraduate and graduate students are combined. Table 36 
indicates that 26.4% of the AICCU students came from families with less 
than $9,000 incomes in 1971. By contrast, 27.3% of the AICCU students 
in the Student Resource Survey report their parents' 1971 incomes to 
be in excess of $21,000. 

A number of observations can be made from these tables of family 
incomes. The mean family incomes by segment reflects an acadeir. z 
hierarchy which is also, to a degree, a socio-economic hierarchy. 
These tables quickly dispel the notion that public higher education, 
particularly the four-year institutions', are for the "poor but worthy". 
With 13.2^ of the California State University and Colleges and about 
26.2% of the University of California students reporting family incomes 
for 1971 in excess of $21,000, these students, or their families, can 
hardly be regarded as "poor", however worthy. More will be said about 
this in the next chapter dealing with policy options available to the 
state. 

Deficits in California's Independent Institutions 

Another factor which could limit full utilization of California's 
private colleges and universities, is the operaf^ng deficits which nearly 
half of the AICCU institutions now incur. Besides the problem of too 
rapidly rising tuitions, and the problem of the "tuition gap" or cost 
differential between the private and public institutions, many private 
institutions are unable to balance operating incomes and expenditures. 
This is true despite substantial reductions in educational expenditures 
and other efforts to effect economies. 

Since 1968-69, there has been a dramatic gwing from a surplus in 
operating funds for all AICCU institutions to large total deficits with 
nearly half of the AICCU experiencing deficits in 1970-71. The follow- 
ing Table 37 reflects the operating deficits by AICCU institutions since 
1968, 
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TABLE 37 

OPERATING DEFICITS BY AICCU INSTITUTIONS 



1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 

Total Deficits: $2-1/2 Million $7 Million $6 Million 

Surplus Deficit Deficit 

No. of AICCU Institu- 
tions with Operating 

Deficits: 26 29 23 



Source of Data: 1972 Statistical Profile. AICCU. 



The slightly more favorable financial picture for 1970-71 was due 
almost entirely to a turn-around in Group IV of the AICCU institutions, 
those eleven colleges with less than $4 million in endowment and with 
enrollment of over 800 students. During 1969-70, seven out of these 
eleven institutions had operating deficits, but only three had deficits 
in 1970-71. In the same one-year span, these eleven colleges went from 
an aggregate deficit of $78,000 to a $1.3 million surplus in 1970-71. 

Of course, the main reason for these operational deficits is that 
educational income is not increasing as fast as educational expenditures. 
Between 1968-69 to 1969-70, the increase in educational expenditures for 
all AICCU institutions was 11.3% and a year later this increase was re- 
duced to 7.4% from 1969-70 to 1970-71. At the same time and for the sawe 
years educational income per FTE increased by only 7.7% and 8.2% 
respectively. 

During 1970-71, three of the four universities in the AICCU "Group I" 
experienced deficits, ranging, from $396,000 to $2,912,000. These deficits 
per FTE ranged from $91 to a-massive $1,938 per FTE student. During the 
same year, four of the seven "Group II" universities had deficits ranging 
fromll72,000 to $898,000. These deficits per FTE student ranged from 
$32 to $181. 

Also in 1970-71, four of the nine more highly endowed colleges in 
Group 111 also experienced deficits, ranging from $5,000 to $353,000, or 
$13 to $280 deficit per FTE student. Only three of the eleven larger, 
but less highly endowed colleges in Group IV, as already mentioned, had 
deficits in 1970-71, ranging from $62,000 to $222,000, or $54 to $403 
deficit per student. 

Half of the smaller colleges, that ii those with less than 800 stu- 
dents. In AICCU Group V had operating deficits in 1970-71, with five 
of the ten going into the red. Their deficits ranged from $26,000 to 
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Vi44,000, or >4 1 to a iar^c $2,000 par Fi'E student. Just lour of the 
nine ''specialized institutions" in AlCCU GrgupVI experienced deficits 
ranging from only $38,000 *o >162,000, or $16 to $403 deficit per FTE 
i>tudent. 

Way back in 1933, Stanford President Ray Lyman Wilbur made the following 
statement : 

"Universities make their greatest advances when they have 
new money or no money. New money gives the opportunity 
to accept the many ooportunities that are ever in front 
of university mer. ^o money requires the most careful 
analysis of existing Dlans and programs and permits a 
certain amount of puMing which is a recurring necessity". ^ 

This may be true, or at least true in part for a complex, multi- 
purpose private university. However, many of California's independent 
colleges and universities cannot afford to "prune" very far without 
being pruned out of existence. Institution vitality, like quality, is 
difficult to dpfine and impossible to measure. But most educators agree 
rtiat sever' deficits will gravely hamper an institution's vitality and 
in the imr.tr.iiate future result in weakening of educational programs. 

Costs per Student 

One way of cutting back or "piuning" is to reduce expenditures. 
Budgets can obviously be balanced and deficits eliminated by either 
increasing income or decreasing expenditures. Logical questions to 
ask are; how fully are the independr it institutions being utilized in 
terms of wliat they spend per student and can further economies be 
affected? Another critical consideration here is that all dollars 
spent by independent institutions, per student, regardless of whether 
too many or too few, are dollars that the public institutions and the 
state does not have to spend for the same purpos.e. Table 38 shows the 
educational expenditures per full-time equivalent student, for a number 
of categories of expenditures, for all AICCU institutions and for each 
AlCCU group of institutions. I 
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TABLE 38 

ANNUAL PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE IN EDUCATIONAL 
EXPENDITURES PER PTE FOR ALL AICCU INSTITUTIONS 
AND FOR THE SIX GROUPS OF INSTITUTIONS 



% Inc. % Inc. 

68-69 69-70 

10.68-69 1969-70 1970-j1 69-70 70-71 

Total Educational 
Expenditures Per FTE 



Group I 


4 88^) 






o.y 


1 "7 "7 


Group II 


2,085 


2,481 


2,509 


19.0 


1.2 


Group III 


2,829 


3,103 


3,273 


9.7 


5.5 


Group IV 


1 ,900 


2,153 


2,240 


13.3 


4.0 


Group V 


2,053 


2,281 


2,441 


11.1 


7.0 


Group VI 


1 ,158 


1,302 


1,460 


12.4 


12.1 


All Groups 


3,018 


3,360 


3,610 


n .3 


7.4 


Administration & 












General Per RE 












Group 1 


620 


733 


862 


18.2 


17.6 


Group II 


390 


431 


438 


10.5 


1.6 


Group III 


785 


839 


861 


6.9 


2.2 


Group IV 


544 


634 


581 


16.5 


-8.4 


Group V 


600 


688 


730 


14.7 


6.1 


Group VI 


362 


400 


458 


10.5 


14.5 


All Groups 


546 


622 


655 


13.9 


5.3 


Instruction Per FTE 












Group I 


2,789 


3,006 


3,523 


7.8 


17.2 


Group II 


1 ,044 


1,215 


1,227 


16.4 


. 1.0 


Group III 


1,243 


1,367 


1 ,405 


10.0 


2.8 


Group IV 


856 


962 


1,115 


12.4 


15.9 


Group V 


906 


1 ,011 


1 ,082 


11.6 


7.0 


Group VI 


550 


619 


680 


12.5 


9.9 
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TABLE 38 (CONTD) 

% Inc. % Inc. 
68-69 69-70 







1968-69 


1969-70 


1970-71 


to 
69-70 


tn 
70-7] 


Library Per 


FTE 












Group I 




274 


280 


325 


2.2 


16J 


Group II 




113 


131 


130 


15.9 


-0.8 


Group III 




120 


138 


151 


15.0 


9A 


Group IV 




82 


92 


91 


12.2 


-1.1 


Group V 




98 


104 


107 


6.1 


2.9 


Group VI 




40 


46 


60 


15.0 


30.4 


All Groups 




4iS7 


168 


179 


7.0 


6.5 


Student Aid 


Per FTE 












Group I 




603 


643 


733 


6.6 


14.0 


Group II 




203 


262 


270 


29.1 


3.1 


Group III 




281 


325 


378 


15.7 


16.3 


Group IV 




184 


204 


185 


10.9 


-9.3 


Group V 




218 


230 


256 


5.5 


11.3 


Group VI 




44 


50 


63 


13.6 


26.0 


All Groups 




333 


370 


392 


11.1 


5.9 



Source of DaU: AICCU Statistical Profile, 1972. 



For 1970-71 the total expenditure per student ranged from a low of 
$1,460 for the specialized institutions in Group VI to a high of $6,265 
in Group 1 (Stanford, USC, Cal Tech, and the Claremont University Center). 
The average for all institutions for 1970-71 was $3,610 per student. With 
the exception of those four institutions in Group I, the largest average 
expenditure per student in 1970-71 was $3,273 for the more highly endowed 
colleges in Group IH. 

Expenditures specifically for instruction ranged from $680 in the 
specialized institutions to $3,523 in the four Group I institutions, with 
an average for all institutions of $1,878. The expenditures for ''Admin- 
istration and General'' seem to reflect both economies of scale and relative 
affluence. The large universities in Grou^ II, those without sub?tantial 
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graduate enrollment or Ph.D. programs (and only one medical school) 
have the lowest expenditure for administration per student in 1970-71 
of $438 per student. The four complex institutions in of^p I, the more 
highly endowed colleges in Group 111, and the very smaljK (under 800 en- 
rollment) colleges of Group V, have the largest expenditures per stu- 
dent in this area. Size seems to decrease expenditures per student in 
this area, but only if there is less money overall to spend! 

The state should be concerned about the rather low expenditures for 
libraries per FTE by all but Group 1 institutions, and should show alarm 
for student aid expenditures per FTE, which show a decline of 9.3% be- 
tween 1969-70 and 1970-71 for the eleven larger but less well endowed, 
colleges In Group IV. 

Comparison of Private and Public Costs per Student 

Legislators at both the Federal and State levels are of the opinion 
tliat there must be educational administrators devoting their full-time, 
as well as all of their enfergy and imagination, to disguising, if not 
actually hiding, the re«l educational costs per student'. 

The new Federal Higher Education Amendments of 1972 establish a 
National Commission on the Financing of Posusecondary Education. One 
of the more difficult, and unenviable, tasks of this Commission will be . 
to suggest national uniform standards for determinlnR the annual per 
student costs of nroviding postsecondary education for students in 
attendance at various types and classes of institutions of higher edu- ' 
cation .' 

The frustration of the Congress , and the Federal government in 
general, is certainly shared by those professional economists who have 
attempted to study and compare expencTi tures per student at various 
colleges and universities. Anyone who seriously attempts to do so is 
skating on thin ice 

During 1969 the California Coordinating Council for Higher Edu- 
cation commissioned an extensive study on Alternative Methods of State 
Support f or Independent Higher Education in California , which was com- 
pleted by two well-known educational economists. Professor Henry M. Levin 
of Stanford and Jack W. Osman of San Francisco State College. One of the 
Coordinating Council's fundamental questions was the following:8 

i\ 

How can public funds be used to stimulate increases 
in enrollment at private colleges at less cost per 
enroll«e to the State than that incurred in public 
institutions? 

Obviously to answer that question. Levin and Osman had to attempt to 
determine what "cost per enrollee" was being "incurred" in tlie state's 
colleges and universities, public and private. The authors ventured on 
this thin ice, and some critics might say the ice cracked. In -one appendix 
to one chapter Levin and Osman provide their estimate of expenditures per 
full-time student in the various segments of California higher educati.n. 
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The Levin-Osman study was sent to a number of noted ec^omists in- 
cluding Howard Bowen of the Claremont Graduate School, and Allan Cartter 
of New York .University. Cartter took issue with Levin and Osman's 
estimates of cost per student and generated his own estimates from Levin 
aqd Osman's data. Cartter thought t:hat "to the uninitiated some of the 
figures (in the Levin and Osman estimates of costs per student) would 
look shocking and make many institutions appear to be 'fat cats*".^ 

Cartter took out Federal grant funds since he thought that they 
would be about 90% for contract research. He felt his estimates were 
"more realistic". Furthermore, Cartter felt that if the University of 
California and the Group 1 AICCU institutions "were adjusted to allow 
for the enrollment mix, they would probably both be about $2,000 for 
an undergraduate". 10 

The following table reflects both the Levin-Osman and the Cartter 
estimates of cost per students: 



TABLE 3*9 



EXPENDITURES PER FULL-TIME EQUIVALENT STUDENT IN CALIFORNIA 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION: 1966-67 IN CURRENT DOLLARS 



Cartter 

Levin-Osman Estimates Estimate 

Public Institutions \. Operating Expense Total\ Total 

Univ. Of California $2,609 $6,251 $2,896 

State Univ. and Colleges 1,752 2,609 2,850 

Independent Institutions 

Group I 7,392 8,995 2,630 

Group II 3,061 4,345 2,200 

Group III 4,113 5,577 1,709 

Group IV ^ 1,159 3,919 1,526 

Group V . 2,697 4,450 1,339 



Source of Data: Henry M. Levin & Jack W. Osman, Altynatlve Methods of ' 
State Support for Independent Highr Education in>Ca1ifornia , Coordlnati ng 
Council for Higher Education, Sacramento, February 1970, p. 93; and Allan 
M. Cartter, "Comments on Levin-Osman Report", to Coordinating Council for 
Higher Education, January 19, 1970, p. 5. (At the time of this study, AICCU 
divided its institutions into five groups rather than six for analytical 
purposes.) 
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More recently tlie Coordinating Council on Higher Education has com- 
pleted a timely report, The Costs of Instruction in Californ ia Public 
Higher Education. While this report concerns only public higher edu- '" 
rcation, it does provide some limited data which can be cautiously com- 
pared with the 1970-71 AICCU data in Table 39. 

TABLE 40 

COST PER FULL-TIME EQUIVALENT STUDENT (PTE) 
BY TYPE OF FUND ANp LEVEL OF STUDENT, 1970-71 FISCAL YEAR 



Level of Student 

Total Lower Pi v. Upper Pi v. Grad._[ Grad^ 



University of California 
Instruction 



State General Fund Only $1,979 $1,256 $1,627 $3,165 $4,017 

Total General Fund 2,161 1,372 1,778 3.457 " 4.388 

'''^"ds 3,305 2.226 2,756 5,099- " 6,417 

California State University 

and Col leges 
Instruction 

State General Fund Only $1,545 $1,240 $1,537 $3,498 $14,924 

State General Fund Plus 1.868 1.500 1.859 4 230 14 924 

Reimbursements ■ ' , . 

'''^"ds 2.248 1 ,804 2,237 5,090 14.924 



Source of Data: The Costs of Instruction in California Public Highe r 
Education, a report prepared by the Coordinating Council for Higher 
Educa^tion, Counci 1 Report 72-5, October 1972, pp. 40 and 48. 

Hy combining the data frcm the AICCU institutions for 1970 and 1971, 
and that for the four-year public segments from the recent Coordinating 
Cuuncil Report, some crude comparisons of costs per student can be drawn 
As Allan Cartter pointed out, both the University of California and the 
AICCU Croup 1 institutions enroll a high percentage of graduate and pro- 
fessional students with a resulting enrollment mix of higher cost programs. 
Except for AICCU Croup I, it does appear that costs per student are greater 
for both four-year public segments than any of the other AICCU groups of 
independent institutions. 



Y 
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TABLE 41 



COMPARISONS OF TOTAL EXPENDITURES PER FULL-TIME-EQUIVALENT 
STUDENT AT FOUR-YEAR PUBLIC AND AICCU INSTITUTIONS, FOR 1970-71 



Cost Per Student. 1970-71 

University of California $ 3,305 

California State University & 

Colleges 2,2.48 

AICCU Institutions - All Groups 3,610 

Group I 6,265 

Group II , ■ 2,509 

Group III "3^273 

Group IV • 2,240 

Group V . 2,441 

Group VI ^ 1,450 



Source of Data: Tables 38 and 40. 
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SUMMARY 



The independent colleges and universities could be more fully utilized 
but there are a number of needs which must be met in order to achieve this 
goal. 

•First of all, the private institutions could*, and would like to, ac- 
commodate more students. There is some apprehension that the absolute 
number of students which they now serve does not decline. Ideally^ these 
institutions would like, and are able, to accommodate their preseht **share 
of the market". 

Perhaps more importantly, their quality and vitality is also being 
eroded. Declines in the numbers of students served and, perhaps, the 
quality and social-economic diversity of the students seeking admission, 
prevents these institutions from being all that they are capable of be- 
coming . 

Lastly, the financial plight of many of the independent institubions 
further lessens full utilization of their resources, both quantitative 
and qualitative. The cost dif^f erential between public and private in- 
stitutions continues to limit freedom of choice by students as does the 
very high tuition charges at many of these institutions. Many appear to 
be pricing themselves out ef the market, to coin a phrase, with a smaller 
and smaller percentage of the population able and willing to me^*" thxs 
cost. At the same time, large numbers of students from the upper income 
groups are choosing to attend low-tuition and no-tuition public institu- 
tions in California. 

These factors have led to substantial operating deficits at a number 
of California's independent colleges and universities. While struggling 
with these problems and while confronting a bleak financial future, these 
institutions cannot be fully utilized. New alternatives must be explored, 
a id . existing policies and programs expanded, before full potential can be 
more nearly reached. V 
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CHAPTER VI 

POLICY ALTERNATIVES AVAILABLE TO THE LEGISLATURE 



•r.c oj .10.1 tne California Legislature has is to continue doing what 

- ;>..s Dcen Juing. With no criticism intended, the Legislature in Cali- 
--r:;ii been largely a "reactive" body (not reactionary.'). It seems 

.in .Ton by reacting to pressures and proposals either by taking 
•; ...livv acLion, rejecting, or just ignoring specific proposals and bills 
..... .o:-:e ^'''ior^Jl- This past year was pretty typical with no less than 

- -r i.unurea (^00.) bills concerning highar .education introduced in the 
. . .;i--i,aure. The Joint Committee on the Master .Plan itself is one positive 



•isi- to i,uch a bill in pre<.ioi.s years. Even its proposals and ulti- 
re.o.!n.endations may be positively acted upon, rejected, or simply 
^-■-i. (Whatever happened to the recommendations of the former Joint 
iltiL- .Ml higher education?) 



tills 



i-> not intended to sound cynical or unduly pessimistic, but 
place policy alternatives" in some kind of realistic per- 
tivt. Problems in California's system of higher education seem to 
^.-ner.iliv well known, if not completely understood by legislators; 
oui scituions to these problems, because of political, economic, and ■ 

eou. icional considerations, are difficult to come by. The mos*k V 
i:.:- riant consideration here is that the Legislature does have policy^> 
lilLijJi^ . ilIH £ great many of them. ^ 

i.us chapter is going to briefly consider the critical issues con- 
rnui:.g tne State and independent institutions, alternative motives for 
-lit' .-.sistance, and legal barriers to some alternatives before dis- 
:n some detail specific policy alternatives, with educational 
!.uJ iu.iitua] advantages and disadvantages of each. 

''■■■e issues 

I r. I., t!ie pwint of view of Califirnia's independent colleges and 

ilL'^±ni ^^^^^ is how they bes t can maintain their present 
' il^- . tl Jjuiependence and inst itutional autonomy . Perhaps t-h^ LrT^TT 
'^'"^^ ' "•' ' ^•"•^ i« ''ow can these institutions best serve studenus 

s... leLv while at the same ti me maintaining, or even regain ing. 
• -i A'liJi^lil^^. Fiscal solvency is, in the end, directly related to 
Pf serving the vualit. and quality of these Institutions and, in some 
• ., .i.,surjng their very survival. 

ir>-, the point of view of the Legislature, perhaps the key issue is 
V " public interest. The State Legislature is the 



1 1 1 



uigie patron of higher education, particularly public; and it 
laua.ly confronts the dilemma of to what degree and by what form 

11. the i-^:iLi;--liUH.rc. subsidize higher education , public and private 



'J.'Jl'i.l'' Beyond this fundamental issue, there are the other .uesTions 
N^: :...w nest to (oordinate the sundry systems, institutions, and programs 
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of higher education; how to effect economies wherever possible and 
appropriate, and how, or to what degree, to expect accountability for 
the expenditures of public funds. These are some of the more important 
issues from both sides, which provide the backdrop for the consideration 
of policy alternatives. 

Possible Motives 

Hopefully all legislation has some rational purpose. Purposes can 
sometimes be clearly stated and equally understood, but often the real 
purposes of legislation are not clearly stated and thus not well u^idiF- 
stood at least by the eral public. Often the real purposes of 
legislation are indirect .n the form of hoped for ^omes of a particular 
program or law. Not a few times are the real motives actually sub rosa. 

IS possible to enumerate a wide variety of motives the StatelllRiill- 
ture may or may not have before considering specific poli cv alternatives 

and programs. The following lists of alternati ve motives are divided 

into three groups: motives relating to governance, motives relating to 
aiding students, and motives relating to assisting institutions. There 
is, obviously, some overlap among these three rather arbitrary lists. 

Motives Relating to Chartering, Governance, and Control 

1. Maintain the existing degree of autonomy of independent 
institutions. 

2. Encourage greater participation in the State's total 
higher education enterprise through new instituti^. 
expansion of existing colleges and programs, etc. 

3. Encourage greater utilization of existing facilities 
and institutions. 

A. Prevent undue proliferation of programs, efforts, facil- 
ities, and expenditures. 

5. Protect the public from charlatans. 

6. Prevent the emergence of "degree mills" or "diploma mills". 

7. Encourage, or even mandate, greater coordination between 
institutions and/or segments of higher education. 

8. Establish and maintain institutional quality and/or 
program standards. 

Motives Relating to Aiding Students 

1. Avoidance of the issue of the separation of church and 
state. 

2. Encourage more high ability students to attend college. 
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3. Encourage more 'disadvantaged" students to attend college. 

4. Encourage students to enter specific academic, educational 
or vocational areas where there ip believed to be a par- ' 
ticularly great social need, such as the health professions, 

5. Expand a student's "freedom of choice" to attend either a 
public or private college or university. 

s. 

6. Permit students to select an institution because of its 
academic or educational program rather than because of 
its cost. 

7. Uivert students from public to private institutions. :, 

8. Encourage greater social -economic diversity of students 
at aUl or high-cost institutions. 

9. Supplement other forms of financial assistance, includine 
private money. * 

10. Eliminate financial barriers for students to attend any 
college or university. 



11. 



ncourage independent institutions to maintain existinc 
enrollments °- 



12. Effect savings, overall, of tax expenditures (public funds) 
for all higher education In the State. 

13. Provide indirect financial assistance to institutions via 
the students. 

14. Encourage the "free market" principle. 

15. Prevent a decline in private philanthropy to independent 
institutions by providing public funds via the student. 

Motives Relating to Assisting Institutions Directly 

Support the general welfare of society. 

Maintain, or increase, the quality and vitality of existing 
institutions. * 

Encourage enrollment growth overall through a "supply subsidy 

Encourage enrollment growth for specific kinds cf students 
and specific kinds of academic, educational, or vocational 
programs. 

Assist with the construction of facili-.ies to encourage en- 
rollment growth or Lo help maintain existing enrollment. 



1, 
2, 

3. 
4. 
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6. 



Contract for research, services, programs, and student 
places not available, or not attainable at the same cost, 
at public institutions. 



7. Alleviate financial difficulties of independent institutions. 

8^ Alleviate financial difficulties by reducing or eliminating 
various taxes and some forms of interest paid by institutions. 

9. Provide support for institutions to attract, and keep, 
highly qualified faculty. 

10. Stimulate, rather than discourage, greater private giving to 
independent institutions through matching grants, etc. 

11. Permit, or at least extend, the survival of threatened In- 
dependent institutions . 

12. Effect tax savings by not having to establish new or to ex- 
pand exiscing public institutions to accommodate students 
served by existing independent institutions. 

13. Establish and maintain some form of direct accountability 
of state funds provided in a direct, rather than indirect, 
manner . 

These three lists of various motives the State might have are hardly 
exhaustive. Specific policy alternatives may or may not address them- 
selves to these motives for state assistance. Existing legal barriers 
limit and thus affect these options. Two important legal barriers must 
be considered; namely, the existing prohibition in the current California 
Constitution and the issue of separation of church and state. 

Constitutional Prohibition 

No public money shall ever be appropriated for the 
support of any sectarian or denominational school, 
or any school not under Lhe exclusive control of the 
officers of the public schools; nor shall any sec- 
tarian or denominational doctrine be taught, or in- 
struction thereon be permitted, directly or indirectly, 
in any of the common schools of this State. 

Constitution of California 
Article IX, Section 8 

Only qualified legal opinion can determine what can or cannot be done 
under the above prohibition contained in the California Constitution. It 
obviously limits the options which can be considered and implemented by 
the State. Only the Courts, in the end, can determine whether or not a 
specific program of policy option is or is not constitutional. There are 
those who believe that the existing program of State contracts with 
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California's three independent medical schools does not violate the terms 
of Section 8 of Article IX. Tho. supposition here is that a "contract" to 
increase enrollments is not the same thing as appropriating money "for the 

nf^^^" ""f; * f^M°°^ ""'^^ exclusive control of the officers 

of the public schools . Because of the obvious merit and public purpose 

of the medical school contract program, there is little reason to believe 

that Its constitutionality will ever be challenged. 

The problem is nor. with the word "schools" since elsewhere in the 
Constitution "school" is defined as all schools up through collegiate 
grade, including the California State University and -Colleges, but not 
including the University of California. So ever since 1879, now al^t 
a century, this prohibition has remained intact in the Constitution despite 
almost four hundred amendments. 

Although this section of Article IX has remained unchanged for almost 
a century, it certainly has not gone unnoticed. Within the past ten years 
there has been a great deal of attention, almost countless man-hours, and 
not a few dollars focused on this one complex sentence of the Constitution. 
The cast of characters directly involved with Section 8 of Article IX in 
the past tea years includes: the AICCU, the Coordinating Council for 
Higher Lducation, the Caiif jrnia Constitution Revision Commission, the 
Office of the Goverpor, the Department of Finance, the former Joint Com- 
mittee on Higher Education, as well as the Assembly and Senate of the 
Legislature . 

As early as 1958 the AI.CCU formed a "Committee on State Impact on 
Private Education" to "review the subject of State government assistance 
to private education at the college level". On a different front, Clark 
Kerr in January of 1964, while still President of the University, sug- 
gested that the Coordinating Council "might give particular study to the 
problems of the independent institutions and ways in which the State might 
cooperate in their development".-^ AICCU leaders discussed Kerr's sug- 
gestion with Assemblyman Jesse Unruh. It was recalled that Mr. Unruh said 
at Lhat time (February of 1964) that "inasmuch as it is not possible under 
the State Constitution to make gifts or grants to them, consideration is 
being given to contractual arrangements for carrying a part of the in- 
creasing college enrollments". 2 So eight years later we now have the 
Medical School Contract program. Assemblyman Unruh also said in February 
J 964 that he was of the opinion that "costs (per students) were lower in 
tne independent institutions than in the public institutions". 3 Table 41 
gives some support to that notion. 

During that same year, in October of 1964, William Honig in the De- 
partment of Finance called the AICCU to inquire how the State might assist 
private colleges and universities. In response to Honig's inquiry, the 
AICCU suggested expansion of the State Scholarship Program, the intro- 
duction of a State Graduate Fellowship Prog im, exploration of contracts 
for additional students, exploration of tuifon tax credits, and an "ex- 
ploration of a constitutional amendment in due time to enable the State 
to make capital grants to private institutions".^ 
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Joint Committee on Higher Education 

In 1965 the Legislature created the Joint Committee on Higher Edu- 
cation m the wake of the turmoil at Berkeley in 1964. In preparing its 
reports, this Joint Committee extensively utilized the service of Alfred W. 
Baxter and his consulting firm, Baxter, McDonald and Company. Baxter be- 
came aware of the constitutional prohibition in Section 8 of Article IX 
while working, at this same time, on another report on "The Costs of 
Medical Education" for another Assembly Committee. Baxter urged the 
elimination of the prohibition through corrpspondence with Assemblyman 
Unruh and Judge Bruce Sumner, Chairman of the Constitutional Revision 
Commission, then just beginning its work on Articla IX. 

Tlie Joint Committee issued its initial report to the Legislature in - 
February 1968. Besides coming out squarely opposed to tuition charges 
in rhe public institutions, this report, known as The Academic State , 
made a number of policy recommendations concerning independent higher 
education and a revision of Article IX. The report menUoned the State's 
needs "in costly fields such as medical training" and suggested that the 
time was appropriate to explore the arguments for and against revising the 
Constitution. The Joint Committee also rejected the argument for tuition 
in the public institutions as a means of providing indir ect aid to private 
institutions. 

"The obvious and logical way to aid California's private 
colleges and universities is no^ by indirect measures 
such as public tuition or increases in the state scholar- 
ships but by direct subventions to those institutions 
under appi i^able planning and budgetary procedures". 5 

The Joint Committee tended to oppose indirect means of state assistance 
to independent colleges and universities because ffhey "provide no clear 
measure of their ef f(?ctiveness". The Academic State concluded that "there 
may be great potential value and no substantial disadvantages associated 
witn a reconsideration of those portions of the Constitution which currently 
forbid any public monies to be appropriated to or through private insti- 
tutions". 6 

The Joint Committee's final report. The Challenge of Achie^ ent, 
issued in February of 1969, put into more formal form its proposal for 
a constitutional revision: 

''That the Legislature initiate a revision of the California 
Constitution with the object of putting the State in a legal 
position to consider providing financial support to non- 
Sectarian programs at ^private colleges and universities 
at such time as it m^ appear useful to do so and under terms 
and conditions subsequently to be determined".^ 

Constitution Revision Commission 

The Joint Committee in its initial report noted "the fortuitous 
circumstances whereby a Constitution Revision Commission is operating 
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concurrently and cooperatively with the Joint Committee". The Legis- 
lature, during its 1963 session, had established the Constitution 
Revision Commission with a mandate to provide the Legislature "with 
facts and recommendations relating to the revision of^ the Constitution". 
The Commission submitted Its tecommenda'tions , including those of Article IX 
on Education, but deferred action on Section 8 and on Section 9 dealing 
with the University of California. 

The Joint Committee had issued its special report on the role and 
financing private higher education in December of 1968; and just two 
moirfTis before, the Article IX Committee of the Constitution Revision 
Commission, in September 1968, began its deliberations on the contro- 
versial Section 8. After many meetings of the Article IX Committee, 
almost countless proposals, amendments, and machinations behind the 
scenes, the proposed revision' of Section 8 came before the Constitution 
Revision Commission at its meeting in San Francesco in July 1969. The 
Commission approved, but not without some strong dissent, a revised 
Article 8: "The Legislature may grant aid #to nonprofit institutions 
of higher education provided that all such aid serve a public, non- 
sectarian, educational purpose".? 

The Drafting Committee on Article IX subsequently recommended that 
Article IX be devoted exclusively to the "Public School System" and that 
a new Article X on "Higher Education" be created. The Drafting Committee 
also recommended that the "public aid" proposal become Section 7 of the 
new Article X. On June 4, }970\ the full Commission adopted the Drafting 
Committee's recommendation for the new Section 7 of Article X: " The Legis- 
lature may provide for aid to nonprofit institutions of higher education 
but only for a nonsectarian, educational, public purpose .9 

Other Means of Constituti ondl Revi si on 

It is safe to say that thus far neither the recommendations of the 
Joint Committee on the Master Plan nor those of the Constitution Revision 
Commission pertaining to Article IX have resulted in much discernible 
action by the Legislature. Even though the Constitution Revision Com- 
mission had already made its recommendation, the AICCU began, in late 
^969, to seek its own constitutional amendment to Article IX, Section 8. 
The very earliest that the Commission's "public aid proposal" could have 
gone on the ballot was 1972, and even that route and timetable was 
dubious at best. The AICCU thought that the "climate" was right in late 
1969 and 1970 to seek their own revision by means of a constitutional 
amendment placed on the ballot through the approval of the Legislature. 

In March of 1970, Assemblyman W. Craig Biddle introduced a bill which 
became Assembly Constitutional Amendment No. 47, and it would add to the 
-xisting Section 8, Article IX the following sentence: "that iwthing in 
this section shall prevent the Legislature from appropriating funds for 
the purposes set forth in subdivision (7) of Section 21 of Article XIII". 
Furthermore, ACA 47 would have added the following subdivision (7) to 
Section 21 of Article XIII, with alnjost the same wording as recommended 
by the Constitution Revision Commission, 
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The Sfegislature shall have the power to make appro- 
priations and authorize the use of public money for 
the purpose of utilizing the services and facilities 
of nonprofit institutions of higher education, pro- 
vided that all such actions must serve a public non- 
sectarian educational purpose'*. 10 

f Many legislators and leaders of California's independent colleges 

and universities will well remember the deliberations surrounding, and ' 
the subsequent fate of, ACA 47. After the usual hearings and work 
by the AICCU, ACA A7, passed through the hard and often tedious legis- 
lative process and was passed by t^e Assembly, by a vote of 56 to 
16; but ultimately defeated in the Senate on Friday, August 21, 1970 
by a vote of 26 ayes and 12 noes, one vote short of approval. 

The AICCU obviously felt strongly about ACA 47 and a constitutional 
revision at that time . The Association had approved a budget of no less 
than $259,850 for a public campaign had ACA 47 gotten on the ballot in 
1970. Since that time, the AICCU has come to strongly favbr increased 

^tate assistance via students which does not necessitate a constitution 

>irevislon of Article IX, Section 8. 

Unless the recommendations of the'Constittition Revision Commission 
come before the Legislature and go before the people as a ballot prop- 
osition, it appears that there will be no other active effort to revise 
Article IX, Section 8. If the independent institutions no longer wish 
to seek such a revision, who else will? This being the case, the State 
and the Legislature must continue to live with the existing prohibition 
of Article IX, Section 8. Therefore the policy options available to the 
State would appear to be limited by this legal constraint for the pre- 
dictable future. 

Separation of Church and State 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting free exercise there of. 

Constitution of the United States 
Amendment I^**^ 

Neither the Legislature, nor any county, city and county, 
township, school district, or other municipal corporation, 
shall ever make an appropriation, or pay from any public 
fund whatever, or grant anything to or in aid of any religious 
sect, churcli, creed, or sectarian purpose, or help to sup- 
port or sustain any school, college, university, hospital, 
or other institution controlled by any religious creed, 
church, or sectarian denomination whatever; nor shall any 
grant or donation of personal property or real estate ever 
be made by the state, or any city, city and county, town, 
or other municipal corporation for any religious creed, 
church, or sectarian purpose whatever; provided, that nothing 
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in this section shall prevent the Legislature granting 
aid pursuant to Section 21 of this article. 



Constitution of California 
Article XIII, Section lU 

The ".Church^State" issue is not dead, only dormant, even in Cali^ 
fornia. When ACA 47 was being considered in the Assembly in 1970, the 
question of separation of church and state never came up; but the issue 
was one of t!ie reasons for the defeat of ACA 47 in the Senate. The 
California Teachers Association (CIA) was quick to claim credit for the 
defeat of ACA 47, and the CIA Legislative Letter of August 11, 1970 de- 
clared that "CIA and Americans United for Separation of Church and State 
carried the burden of battle against ACA 47". The latter organization, 
a southern California based group, appears where and whenever the church 
Stat? issue does. 



The framers of California's Constitution in 1879 were obviously 
anxious to prevent the use dt public money for sectarian purposes. The 
former Joint Committee on Higher Education felt that the church-state 
and private-public distinctions in higher education are no longer equi- 
valent. Said the Joint Committee, "in order to preserve a valid and im- 
portant, distinction between church and st*te, it is not necessary to 
maintairf^ rigid distinction between public and private institutional 
management or support". -^^ 

In the minds of the California Teachers Association, and many other 
individuals, state assistance to independent colleges and universities 
becomes involved with the more controversial issue of state assistance 
to non-public elementary and secondary schools. Robert Berdahl, writing 
on the same question, summarized the pi^blem: 

"in higher education, the issue of church-state relations 
is perhaps less charged with volatile emotion than it is 

elementary and secondary education, but it suffers from 
a lack of judicial quidelines . . . Because the situation in 
higher education is inevitably linked to the more explosive 
one in the elementary and secondary schools (where attend- 
ance is compulsory and younger minds are more vulnerable 
to "indoctrination"), it suffers from guilt by association". 12 * 

When tiiG Constitution Revision Commission was considering the re- 
vision of Article iX, Section 8, Commissioner John A. Busterud of San 
Rafael moved to include all nonprofit educational institutions and thus 
include private elementary and secondary schools with independent 
colleges and universities to be eligible to receive direct assistance 
from the Legislature. Commissioner Sol Silverman called this "an ex- 
plosive question wliich would face explosive, emotional opposition" by 
tiie public despite rational arguments to the contrary. Pat Hyndman, 
Chairman of the Article IX committee, told the entire Commission that 
there was "nothing wrong" with Mr. Busterud's logic; but, he concluded, 
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"it takes a great deal of courage to do what we're proposing to do, but 

to add what Mr. Busterud proposes would introduce an element of fool- 
hardiness". ^3 

It is also somewhat ironic that while the Catholic-telated colleges 
and universities are rapidly becoming some of the more secular of the 
church-related independent institutions, the emotion-laden nature of 
state-aid to church-related elementary and secondary schools is partic- 
ularly in^enst with respect to Catholic schools. 
» 

Federal legislation affecting higher education has been typically 
drafted to avoid or at least circumvent qhe issue of separation of 
church and state. Most Federal programs have been narrowly categprical 
^ of purpose or have provided funds directly to students or researchers. 
One early discussion of this issue, noted that "the closer to a program 
of general assistance a proposal is, the more likely it is to stir up 
the Church-State controversy" . i^ 

Court decisions thus far seem to indicate that government funds, 
state or federal, to church-related or sectarian institutions is^ con- 
stitutional so long as the funds serve a secular or non-sectarian pur- 
pose* The Maryland court test, the case of The Horace Mann League versus 
the Board of Pubxic Works of Maryland, felt the central issue was "a 
question of degree as to how f^r all religions or a specific religion 
may be benefited by State Action". The court had to determine both 
the purposes of the college or university receiving government funds 
and the purpose of the grant. i^ 

One strong argument for the revision of both Article IX, Section 8 
and Article XIII, Section 24 of the California Constitution, is that in 
this matter the State Constitution should not be more restrictive than 
the Federal Constitution. The former Joint Committee on Higher Education 
noted that the private-public and church-state dichotomies are "not 
noticeably operative with respect to current federal program^ of aid to 
higher education" . 

The new Federal Higher Education Amendments of 1972, for example, 
typical*f^make no distinctions among i^on-public colleges and universities 
Each program of assistance doe^, when appropriate, contain a phrase such 
as: "the funds received by the institution undar this section will not 
be used for a school or department of divinity or for any religious 
Worship or sectarian activity". 

While there seems to be less and less apprehension about providing 
public funds to church-related coyeges and universities, particularly 
among Federal programs of aid to students and institutions in higher 
education, these prohibitions remain in California's Constitution. 
These existing prohibitions must, of course, be taken into account in 
any future legislatibn affecting California's independent colleges and 
universities. The legislature may also, at some future time, wish to 
consider cither modifying or eliminating these prohibitions by constitu- 
tional amendments and votes of the people. 
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options with Existing Constitution 

it cannot be overemphasized ^ tlia t only competent legal opinion and 
the courts can accurately determine what is or is not constitutional, 
by either the Federal or State Constitutions. Even these opinions vary 
from each other and can change over time with the evolution of 
attitudes, social context, and governmental priorities. 

Even so, there are a large number af specific policy options avail- 
able to the Legislature to assist or better utilize California's indepen- 
dent colleges and universities, which are clearly possible within the 
existing constitution'. These options include, but certainly are not 
limited to, the following policy alternatives: 

> 

1- Increase maximum number of State Scl^olarships . 

2- Increase the maximum award of State Scholarships . 

^' Increase the maximum number of College Opportunity Grant s. 

increase the maximum award of the College Opportunity Grants . 
5. Increase the maximum number of State Graduate Fellowships . 

Increase the maximum award of the State Graduate Fellowships , 



6. 



^' Implementing tuition equalization grants or vouchers. 



8. 



9. 



Increasin g tuition, or implementing, tuition at the public 
institutions . 

Establish or expand contracts for specific kinds of educa tional 
services. _ 



i^- Provide loans for capital construction , 
li- Provide loans f or ''f ac ility improvement s. 
Provide loans for land purch ases. 

1 3 • Increase tax relief : 

a. Property Lax exempt ion. 

b. Income tax remission. 
^ c. Tax credits. 

d. Tax deductions for contributions Lo higher education. 

e. Gasoline tax refunds. 

f. Sales tax exemptions. 

Student Aid Options 

Alternatives i tlirougl^ 6 have the great educational and political ad- 
vantages in that they provide assistance directly to students and they are 
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curren«-ly operational programs. To increase either the number or maxi- 
mum iiwards of State Scholarships would further reward and encourage 
academic excellence. There may be more political advantages in increase 
ing the number of scholarships sinCe this increases the number of con- 
stituents and their families who benefit by the program. To increase 
either the number or maximum number of College Opportunity Grants would 
further expand equality of access to higher education by disadvantaged 
students. The political climate, to this one observer , %eems to favor 
the purposes and motives behind COG, at least at this time. While there 
is still a considerable and widening gap between the'aversT^ scholar- . 
ship award and the total cost^'to the student to attend many 'independent 
colleges and universities, the maximum award is now approaching, or even 
exceeding, tli^ cost to t*}e state of educating the student at a four-year % 
public institution. Of course, the average scliolarship award is not the 
maximum award, and it is the gap between the average award and tuition in 
the independent colleges wliich continues to widen, as in Figure 2. 

Despite the size of California's expenditures in these student aid 
programs, there is some evidence that California's ^'effort" in supporting 
student assistance programs lags behind th;if%f many other states. Dollars 
spent must be considered in terms of the nunfter of people served, or the 
number of people paying those dollars, in order to obtain any index of 
"effort" rather than simple expenditures. 

Ability of California to Fund t*^2se Alternatives 

One survey of current state expenditures foi; undergraduate student aid 
programs usable aL either public or private institutions, indicates that 
California ranks eleventh among the twenty-two states included in the sur- 
vey in terms of appropriations per population base. The data from this 
annual survey by Joseph D. Boyd of the Illinois State Scholarship Com- 
mission are contained in Table 42. 

\ 

TAffLE 42 

RATIOS or APPROPRIATIONS FOR UNDERGRADUATE STATE 
PROGRAMS OF FINANCIAL AID BASED ON NEED, USABLE 
AT EITHER PUBLIC OR PRIVATE COLLEGES, TO 1970 
POPULATION, IN DESCENDING ORDER 





* 




Ratio of 






Total Dollars 


1972-73 Dollars 






Appropriated 


Awarded to 


Rank 


State 


1972-73 


1970 Population 


1 


Vermont 


$ 2,505,000 


■ $ 5.63 


2 


Pennsylvania 


60,458,000 


5.13 


3 


11 linoi:, 


51 ,400,000 


4,62 


4 


New York 


80,100,000 


4.40 


5 


New Jersey 


25,687,467 


3.58 



% 
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TABLE 42 (CONTD) 



/ 



Rank 

6 
7 

8 

(9 

(9 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
(16 
(16 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 



State 



Total Dollars 
Appropriated 
1972-73 



Ratio of 
"197^-73 Dollars 

Ai^farded to 
1970 Population 



Rhode Island 


$ 1,900,000 


$ 2.00 


T nrl i r\rk 
1 1 1 vj 1 a 1 iQ 




1 .70 


Michigan 


13,826,000 


1.56 


Iowa 


4,235,000 


1.50 


Ohio 


16,000,000 


1.50 


Massachusetts 


8,000,000 


1.41 


Cal Ifornia 


27,828,955 


1.39 


Minnesota 


4,700,000 


1.24 


Wi sconsin 


4,585,000 


1.04 


Maryl and 


3,263,500 


.83 


Connecticut 


1 ,697,095 


.56 


Cregon 


1 ,180,000 


.56 


KdnSaS 


1 ,147,000 


.51 


Washington 


1 ,680,565 


.49 


Tennessee 


1 .200,000 


.31 


Texas 


3,000,000 


.26 


West Virginia 


425,000 


.24 


Florida 


860,000 


.13 


Total s 


$324,505,466 


$ 2.17 



Source of uata: Joseph D. Boyd, 1972-73 Undergraduate Comprehensive S tate 
Scholarship Programs, Third Annual Survey , Illinois State Srhn1fly<;hin rnm- 
mission, September 1972. 

Based on this one index of "effort" in terms of student aid programs, 
there were, at the time of this survey, eleven other states having larger' 
appropriations per population. Four- of these states, Vermont, Pennsylvania, 
New York, and Illinois, spend three times or more per capita of population 
than does California. U must be pointed out that these states are more 
Heavily dominated by private higher education than is California. 

One inimocJiatf reaction to Tabit' A2 and the impl icntion that California 
could be spending more on student aid programs, is that California and the 
Legislature liave chosen to subsidize higher education through other means. 
The State, being the largest patron of higher education, must decide by 
what methods and to what degree it wi.shes to support higher education, 
public or private, directly or indirectly. 



'of fort 



At^^this point it might be illustrative to point out California's total 
rt in support of higher education in comparison to all other states. 
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^ ioinpi led by Kdric A. Weld, Jr., Assistant Professor 

• i .It (ievL'Jaiid SLaLc University, points, out the differences in 
' ' • ruj 1 Lures for liigher education. 

' . iiuii(C's of effort compiled by Professor Weld, it would appear 

••'^ ' >rni,i Ai icMst has the option of spending more on higher edu- 

1' ; r» \tuiv it now spends, in comparison to other states. Califoraia ranks 
V'^ capita expenditures, 28th on expenditures per person of college 
' ''^'^'^ ternis of expenditures per $1,000 of personal income. 

' - t hi also pointed out that California ranks first in the nation 

' ' loc^il government expenditures on higher education. The combined 

'1^1 1 >^i^ expenditures, places California 16th in the nation with a 
M capita expend iture for higher education for 1969-70. The same 

'lii-'-d e.-.pend iture of state and local funds of $459.95 per each person 
. lie^t age places California 17th in the nation, and 24th because of 
scatf and ioc.il government expenditures per $1,000 personal income. 

ihL' data in these surveys would indicate that, when compared to 
• •^ .r itt,s, Caluornia has the ability to increase its expenditures for 

ni .iid pn>grains and/or increase other expenditures for higher education, 
. iv.Ci priv ite. 



V 



ii tiofi i.qudl ization 

number cjf policy alternatives available to the Legislature 
. . t:u f... istmg constitution to help narrow the "tuition gap" or the 

..t .,it ierenlidl to the student Detween private and public institutions. 

»: . .t .,urrent htate Scholarship Program and COG are, in a very real 
^ - , . iitjfia equalization programc. As mentioned in Chapter IV, seven 

''"^ ' ^i'l"^^' additional tuition equalization programs and call them 

: aaa at leas: six Other states are actively considering such plans. 

^' • ^^iit^nni i-qual i nation Program is typical in that it seeks to 

.\ « low and middle income students to attend Iowa private colleges 
.\ .'.er 3i t les . The grants are up to a maximum of $1,000, based on the 

' ^ cstinated financial need, and cannot exceed tuition and fees 

• - ' i.'erap.e an.ount the student would pay at a state university. 

' jlimrnia terms, a similar plan could close by $1,000 the "tuition 
1,-34 between the I'niversity of California and the average 1972-73 

^^^'^ at twenty California independent colleges and 

•-''^''^ t by VI, 000 the $2,122 gap between the State University 

•* ii' T^ • .nul tl-e .aiiie independent institutions in 1972-73. 

^In Terence between "tuition equalization" and "vouchers"? 
' '''^^ Lerni "vouciier" has become emotion-filled, almost pejorative 

■ N'>^ lv ulentilled with elementary and secondary education. A 
" 'u, iua or "tuition equalization'' would be, in effect, a blank check 
^uJtnt In use for the full cost of his or her education at the in- 
'.L it ion o] their ihoice. Tuition equalization could, of course, elim- 
. t.nijiil> the "tuition gap", but this is unrealistic and not presently 
•onsi.KrL-d by the CaJ ifornia independent institutions. There 
: ^e^_i> pri-mium to be paid in order to attend independent institutions, 
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TABLE 43 



Si All Com k sMf s r r\r'i m»ii tj> [ o-, CrcKi u r Oi'i p AiHi.ss i ok K . ruu t i(rr. <iv I Tiohfr 

i.I>L'C M I(»S, l'» k (.Ml TA, 1^ 1' I'' IJ^O', (IF (!t .1 I I (y! I , AND I'l K U ^ Pi k ' >NAL 

1niOM(, l lsCAt Vl \!t I'lVO • 



I>r IVt'on cf Tcr $1,^00 o( 

Fcr CKpiti Collcpfi A«?c Personal !r.come 





Total (OOO's) 


Amount • 




Amruut 




Amount 




U.S average 




$33 






$308.80 




$9.84 
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Source of Data: Edrlc A. Weld, Jr. "Expenditures for Public 
Institutions of Higher Education, 1969-70," The Journal of 
Higher Education , Volume XLIII, Number 6, June 1972. 



Tuition equalization has both educational and political appeal. It 
would serve those students, familiLS, and constituents who are neither 
able enough to receive State Scholarships nor disadvantaged enough to be 
eligible for College Opportunity Grants. It also has the educational 
advantage that it could help divert students to independent institutions, 
-^encourage greater freedom of student choice, and either supplement or 
replace existing student aid programs. Because it serves that vast army 

of "average Calif ornians" or 'middle Americans", such a program has ^ 

important, and positive, political implications as well. It has also the 

political disadvantage tiiat there is aJmost no limit as to how much such 

a program might cost. As with most legislative student aid programs, the 

decisions remain: how much to spend, how many students to assist, and 

to what degree are the individual students and their families assisted? 

Each decision obviously affects the other two. 

Increased Tuition in Public Institutions 

Anotlier, and even more obvious, way to narrow the "tuition gap" 
between public and private institutions is to incr^^ase the tuition 
cliarges at public institutions. In the case of the State University and 
Colleges, this would mean implementing a tuition charge in addition to 
the existing fees. Tuition at the public institutions is an explosive 
political and educational issue about which almost everyone has strong 
feelings, one way or another. 

The independent institutions themselves are not in a position to ad- 
vocate, publicly at least, increases in tuition in the public institutions 
as an indirect means of assisting the private colleges and universities. 
The political reason for their taking such a stand is clear-cut. Further- 
more the Joint Committee on Higher Education stated that l"the obvious ^ 
and logical way to aid California's private colleges and universities is 
not by indirect means such as public tuition or increases in the state 
scholarships. . ,"18 



Tuition in the public institutions is a complex as well as emotionally 
charged issue. Reason may dictate one course of action, but political 
realities dictate another. The independent institutions find themselves 
between the anti-tuition and pro-tuition forces. 

Christopher Jencks and David Riesman observed that "the answer (to 
current means of funding public higher education) must be clearly sought 
in tlie attitudes of the middle-class parents to whom legislators are 
responsive". Tiiey go on to say that "for many middle-income families, 
taxes that support higher education are i bit like compulsory insurance... 
Everyone pays into the kitty. Then families whose children stay in school 
win; families whose children drop out lose".^^ These authors also believe 
that "faculty and administrators at public institutions tend to assume, 
just as their private colleagues did a generation ago, that higher tuition 
will exclude many desirable students". 

$ 

The time has come when the "colleagues" in private institutions feel 
that yet higher tuitions may eliminate students period, regardless of how 
"desirable". The AlCCU has said that the "tuit'.on gap" here in California 
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is the largest in the nation. This statement is difficult to sub- 
stantiate without calculating the mean tuition and fees of all public 
and all private institutions in each state and determining the dif- 
ferences between these means in each case. A less difficult task is 
to compare the tuition andVor fees charged at the Unive'sity of Cali- 
fornia and the California State University and Colleges with public in- 
stitutions in other states . It is probably reasonably safe to assume 
that tuition and fees at other private colleges around the country 
dui/ 1 vary too markedly from either the range or the mean of California's 
independent institutions. 

The following Tahle 44 shows the 1972-73 student charges at 
sixty public universities in all fifty states. 

TABLE 44 

STUDENT CHARGES AT SIXTY STATE UNIVERSITIES, 1972-73 



Tuition & Fees' 



state 


Institution 


Resi- 
dent 


Non- 
Resident 


Room 


Board 


Alabama 


Univ. of Alabama 


$ 540 


$1 ,065 








Alabama State Univ. 


330 


555 


$ 252 


456 


Alaska 


Univ. of Alaska 


402 ■ 


1 ,002 


570 


900 


Ari zona 


Univ. of Arizona 


411 


1 ,301 


335 


574 




Arizona State Univ. 


320 


890 


462 


485b 


Arkansas 


Univ. of Arkansas 


400 


930 


860a 




Cal ifornia 


Univ. of California 


644 


2,144 








Calif. State Univ. 


117 to 


1 ,110 to 


581 to 


499 to 




'and Colleges 


168 


1 ,271 


660 


675 


Colorado 


Univ. of Colorado 


576 


1 ,895 


1 ,135a 






Colorado State Univ. 


570 


1 ,759 


418 


. 672 


Connecticut 


Univ. of Connecticut 


655 


1 ,555 


600 


610b 


Delaware 


Univ. of Delaware 


475 


1 ,350 


. 535 


585 


Florida 


Univ. of Florida 


570 


1 ,620 


480 


750 


Georgi a 


Univ. of Georgia 


519 


1 ,239 


1 ,170a 




Hawaii 


Univ. of Hawaii 


233 


743 


506 


372b 


Idaho 


Univ. of Idaho 


346 


1 ,146 


320 


540 


Illinois 


Univ. of Illinois 


686 


1 ,676 


1 ,080a 






Illinois Sta|t^ Univ. 


585 


1 ,246 


1 ,120a 




Indiana 


Indiana University 


650 


1 ,490 


445 


600 


Iowa 


Univ. of Iowa 


620 


1 ,250 


518 


596 


Kansas 


Univ. of Kansas 


486 


1 ,076 


950a 




Kentucky 


Univ. of Kentucky 


405 


1 ,201 


537 


537 


Louisiana 


Louisiana State Univ. 


320 


950 


354 


410b 


Mai ne 


Univ. of Maine 


562 


1 ,662 


520 


630 ' 


Maryl and 


Univ. of Maryland 


639 


1 ,439 


450 


610 


Massachusetts 


Univ. of Massachusetts 


469 


1 ,069 


678 


613b 
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TABLE 44 (CONTINUED) 



State 



Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyomi ng 



Institution 



Univ. of Michigan 
Michigan State Univ. 
Univ. of Minnesota 
of Mississippi 
of Missouri y^^ 
of Montana"^ 
of Nebraska 
of Nevada 
of New Hampshire 
Rutgers 
Trenton State 
Univ. of New Mexico 



Uni V 
Uni V 
Uni V 
Univ 
Uni V 
Univ 



SUNY. 
Univ. 
Univ. 
Ohio 



of No. Carolina 
of North Dakota 
State Univ. 
Oklahoma State Univ. 
Univ. of Oregon 
Oregon State Univ. 
Penn. State Univ. 
Univ. of Pittsburgh 
Univ. of Rhode Island 
Univ. of So. Carolina 
Univ. of South Dakota 
Univ. of Tennessee 
Univ. of Texas 
Univ. of Utah 
Univ. of Vermont 
Univ. "of Virginia 
Univ. of Washington 
W. Washington State 
Univ. of West Virginia 
Univ. of Wisconsin 
Univ. of Wyoming 

Mean (N=»61) 

Range 



$ 537.97 $1,416.70 



117 to 
1 ,086 



555 
2,536 



to 252 to 
1 ,250a 



Tuition 


& Fees 






Resi- 


Non- 






dent 


Resident 


Room 


Board 


$ 696 


$2,260 


$1 ,236a 




• 675 


1 ,530 


1 ,143a 


_ 


641 


1,547 


1 ,200a 




516 


1 ,116 


320 


540 


540 


1 ,540 


360 


580 


432 


1,318 


312 


642 


534 


1 ,260 


1 ,040a 




519 


1,719 


524 


564 


1 ,034 


2,234 


550 


560 


655 


1 ,240. 


612 


660 


629 


1,164 


. 1 ,250a 




456 


1,284 


1 ,080a 




825 


1,325 


65C 




422 


1,772 


391 


630 


456 


1,184 


- 


- 


750 


1 ,800 


825 


blO 


484 


1 ,188 


946a 




•534, 


1 ,593 


960a 




506 


1 ,565 


973a 




855 


1 ,986 


1,140a 


- 


982 


1,972 


650 


600 


761 


1,661 


600 


600 


570 


1 ,280 


380 


584 


500 


1 ,076 


350 


440 


396 


1,116 


450 


900 


267 


1 ,347 


489 


578 


480 


1 ,155 


458 


593 


1 ,086 


2,536 


460 


578 


597 


1,372 


375 


600 


564 


1 ,581 


1 ,020a 




495 


1 ,359 


950a 




292 


1 ,122 


1 ,165a 




558 


1 ,906 


1 ,.300a 




411 


1 ,377 


943a 





372 to 
900 



a = Room and Board Combined 
b = 5-Day Plan 



Source of Data: Chronicle of Higher Education. October 2, 1972, from surveys 
by the National Association of Land-Grant Colleges and the American Association 
of State Colleges and Universities. 
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/unong this sjelected sample uf sixty state universities, none of them 
have lower tuition and fees than the California State UniversHT-and Col- 
leges with their annual charges which range from $117 to $168 depending 
on he campus No less than forty-two of the remaining fifty-niL staL 
institutions have resident student charges less than the University of 
California. The average tuition and fees for both California "senior- 
public segments for 1972-73 is about $400. and eight of the other fifty- 
nine institutions have resident tuition and fees below that average of the 
two California systems. ^ 

Tuition remains a volatile issue in California; in the public insti- 
tutions because many people feel that the tuition charges are too low 
and m tho private because many people are alarmed that they're too hLh. 
Soon the legislature will eventually have to consider both problems whether 
or not there is any relationship between them. 

Contracts for Educational Services 

The-^ existing program of contracts with medical schools could itself 

Jet^'iore s^H^^''''1'-^^''"''''"^ institutions feel they could accommodate 
yet more students. This principle could be also extended to other hich- 
cost educational areas or services. Contracts for increased dental fr 
nursing 'stuaents are two other examples. If the existing program is 
constitutional, programs exactly like it, but for other academic area<= 
would probably also be constitutional. 

Contracts for educational services have several educational and 
political advantages. The legislature can determine in what specific 

^ss!sta^^^^"^ T'^f ^"'^ ^" P'^^^id^ categorical 

assistance to meet these needs. The contracts also have the political and edu- 
cational advantage of effecting a savings of taxpayer's dollars if the 
than'^rL?" °' services results in less expenditures 

the same servicer " ""P""'^'"^ ^^^^^^"8 P^^l- institution to provide 

/ 

From the institution point of view, contracts provide funds which oer- 
mit expansion, increased enrollment, or greater servi"d,e. There is also the dis- 
advantage that the program may be discontinued as social and political 
^^'h'^i'f ^ f "''^"^^ emphasis. There has been some experience 

with Federal support of graduate education and research to justify this 
apprehension. j^=><.±i.y liii& 

Loans to Institutions 

state funded loans to independent institutions may or may not be con- 
stitutional, particularly to those church-related colleges and univer- 
sities a fee ted by Article Xlll, Section 24. Even so. loans for construc- 

lon an /or renovation of facilities have a number of'advantagL for both 
the State and the institutions of higher learning. 

Twelve other states now have facility or dormitory authorities em- 
powered to issue tax-free bonds , in turn, to provide lower interest loans 
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for the construction of dormitories, classroom^, and other academic 
facilities. During the current i^^islative session, A.B. 2014, in-' 
troduced by Assemblyman Dixon Arnett, would establish a "California 
Lducationai Facilities Authority" with similar powers to issue tax- 
exempt construction bonds. This bill, introduced initially at the ^ 
request of Stanford University, now has the full support of the AICCU, 

Tax exempt bonds sell about two points less than guaranteed cor- 
porate loans. On Stanford's large amount of borrowed money, this could 
amount to between $250,000 and $500,000. A.B. *2014 limits the total 
bond authorization to $150 million with no more thait $50 million of 
the bonds to be issued and sold within two years of the effective date 
of Che act. The bill permits the Authority "to make loans to private 
colleges and universities for the construction of dormitories and edu- 
cational facilities". All costs of the Authority would be borne by the 
colleges and universities using it-. The only loser by this system 
wouia appear to be the individuals, agencies, or institutions which 
now receive the payments of the higher interest rate. 

Only two other states provide direct grants to private institutions 
which can be used for the construction of facilities. States seem to 
prefer to use their power to issue tax-free bonds to obtain the capital 
needed to finance construction at private colleges and universities. 
This permits colleges and universities to operate at- a constant level 
regardless of short-term deficits. These lower interest rates permit 
colleges to use, the resulting savings for other purposes and to expand 
at lower cost than could have been accomplished without: such state 
assistance. Other options might be loans for the purchase of land, but 
this seems less common and less attractive than providing loans for edu- 
cational facilities which themselves might be revenue producing. 

Tdx Relief 

"whenever you exempt anyone from taxes, it's the same thing as giving 
them money", or so said Clark Kerr during an interview with the writer. 
California's independent colleges and universities have long, but not 
always, had exemption from property taxation. These institutions, over 
the years, have always sought to maintain existing Lax benefits and have 
occasionally sought to expand their tax lelief. In 19*4, for example, 
the AiCCU Executive Committee began to explore a tuition tax credit or 
deduction on the State income tax as well as the possibility of amending 
the State tax law to increase the gift deduction to 30 percent. 

Any tax relief or exemptions for the institutions decrease their 
expenditures, assuming that administrative costs to obtain the relief 
don't exceed the amount saved. There is also the critically important 
stimulus to private giving encouraged by deductions for private con- 
tributions, and this benefit can apply to both individuals and corpor- 
ations. 

There are a number of taxes which Califoirnia institutions now pay 
from which they could be granted relief. The State of Michigan, for ex« 
ample, provides a gasoline tax refund for gasoline used in school buses 
as well as a tax credit for contributions to colleges and universities. 
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From tile State's point of view, any further tinkering with the 
aJt.ady extremely complex tax laws might make the situation even more 
COM, lex. Some additional programs of providing tax relief might also 
nave high administraLive costs, be difficult to regulate, and may not 
be uorth the effort. There is also the political consideration of N 
providing a new or additional tax exemption to one group of non-profit 
and charitable institutions without doing the same for other groups 
and institutions- Then there is the fact that increased tax exemptions 
iesult in decreasej' revenue. One man's benefit is another m#n's burden. 

Options with a Refivis'ed Constitution 

One possible advantage of the exis ting State constitution is that 
It does limit the options. One objection voiced in the State Senate 
when ACA 47 wa|y being considered two years ago was the possibility, albeit 
remote, that tbe Legislature might be receiving requests and bills' 
froi,. every college. Another great, advantage of the existing State pro~ 
grams, from the point of view of the independent colleges and univer- 
sities, is that there are few State mandated controls placed on in- 
stitutions or students. 



it wouJ 



Yet from the point of view of the Legislature and "good government", 
juld be desirable to eliir.inate all unnecessary prohibitions in the 
constitution and to provide the Legislature with a^ many possible al- 
ternatives for statutory law. At the same time, greater control or 
accountability for the expenditures of public funds might be possible, 
wnether or not desirab:i|, through different forms of State assistance to 
independent colleges and universities. 

As is the case with the existing constitution, only competent legal 
opinion and the courts can determine what would or would not be consti- 
tutional even if the constitution were revised. The following is a list 
of some policy alternatives, certainly not an exhaustive list, which would 
probably be available to the Legislature if the existing prohibitions in 
the State Constitution were removed; 



1. 

2. 



Direct subvention per student or California resi.^ent . 

Direct subven tion per additional California resident emolled . 

^ ' Cost of education gra nt to institution for each State Sc holar- 
ship winner enrolled . ; 

^- ^-o^t of e ducation grant to institution for each College O ppor- 
tunity Grant winner enrolled . 

' R^Xil ^'^- subvention per degree awarded . 

• ^-L^^^: -^oans for facility construction or renovation . 

^ • f'l^. of state land or surplus facilities . 
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8. Leases of state-owned land or facilities . 

Direcr^^l^ventions to institutions for operating expenses . 

10. Direct grantS to stimulate increases in private "^if ts and 
philanthropy . 

"State-related" or "semi-public" colleges and universities . 

Elimination of existing tax exemptions , 

1^' New forms oi governance to include all California highei edu- 
cation, public and private. 



Direct Subventions per Student or Degree Awarded 

The former Joint Committee on Higher Education was of the opinion 
that "direct subventions. . . under applicable planning and budgetary 
procedures" was "the obvious and logical way to aid California's private 
colleges and universities" . 22 Several other states now have programs 
which appropriate state funds to private institutions for each resident 
enrolled, each state scholarship winner enrolled, each additional resi- 
^ dent enrolled, or each degree awarded. 

J^hen any legislator considers these kinds of alternatives, he should 
ask "what are the motives behind such a program"? If the motive is to 
increase enrollment, the Levin and Osman study concluded that, theoretically 
at least, increasing supply or demand subsidies will have exactly the same 
effect on increasing enrollment. That is direct state aid to institutions 
to increase capacity (supply s-'hsidies) will, theoretically, have the same 
positive effect on enrollment as increased financial aid to students 
(demand subsidies). Tiie goal of the Levin and Osman report was primarily 
to study alternative ways of increasing enrollments in private institu- 
tions; and in their extremely theoretical treatise and mathematical model, 
the authors assumed that "the quality of educational output is fixed" for 
all instituti'cns, public and private, as were "all of the variables other 
than price". Obviously there are other variables at work, but it is 
important to know that grants via students or grants directly to in- 
stitutions can b6th result in increased en-ollments. Educational, political, 
and legal considerations thus must determine which policy or policies are 
implemented. 

If the goal of legislatures is dimply to improve the financial health 
of institutions, there are a number of ways to do this; and grants per 
'^tudent, per scholarship holder, or per degree awarded are means available 
to accompiiyh that end. Such forms of assistance might be presently con- 
stitutional if they would be designated as "contracts" and assuming that 
the existiiu' contract program with medical schools is constitutional. Such 
fonns oi state aid arc not categorical in a narrow sense, as they are awarded 
with equity based on some determinable number of students or degrees awarded. 



M i,„p .uKi run": ll.al is. theru is no accountability or Explicit 



l.iiue s<-,<c ilH., kiiid^oi govtirnmental subvention has been calied""purit 

run": riial is, tliert; is no accountability or e- 
purp.,s, , ,r lla. fu„d.s awarded, and who's going to say no to that' 



enrol , i f ?r ^""^■^'^^^'-ions about aid awarded to increase 

cnro hnents. xrst of alJ. many institutions are anxious to simply rilliT^ 

c.i ,tin.. ...roilmenLs before worrying about expanding enrollments. Thi 

"ti, . onsxderaLion is what Levin and Osman called "the savings bank 

-Hom.uoa Savings banks increase interest paid to attract m^depositors 
-.L r,.ust .Iso p r, the increa.sed interest to those people who alrXdy were 
deposx aL the former and lower interest rate. For example, vouchers 

Lo sLudc-HLs .nay lower the cost of tuition to students who vould have been 
able >ind willing to pay the higher tuition anyway. Assistance directly 
I- the jM.LiLuLion, in some cases or programs, might avoid the -"savings 

i>res.denL Charles Hitch of the University of California, in a state- 
■iic.u Lo Lhe Select Committee on Cht? Master Plan, stated that "it is ex- 
tremely important to assure the continued existence and strength of " ' 
private institutions". He went on to say tliat the "form" of such assis- 
tance becomes'crucial", because of "tiic tendency for-^ST^trol to folio- 
dollars . President Hitch then suggested that "a much better course 
wuu d ho to provide indirect aid via student financial ^ss istance , perhaps 
With the addition of cost-of-educat ion supplements which the students 
could take with Llem Lo the private institutions of their choice". 24^ Such 
cost-of-euucation supplements, a demand subsidy, may or may not be con- 
sti.LuLion;a, but would provide an important way to assist institutions. 
U such a supplement were provided ail students it would approach a 
voucher system and might incorporate "the savings bank phenomenon" if the 
obje-cL were Lu increase enrollment. If such cost-of-education supplements 
.Hconpani.d State Scholarship or COG vLnners, they would serve and reward 

hose institutions- which serve those students. Cost-of-education grants 
Li:_d ,o scholarships tend, on one hand, to reward quality, and, on the 
<> IH-: , reuarcKthose institutions which are serving the State through these 
<<:: 1 J, ^'^i^ting quality ^-an also result in what might be 

LI e Matthew nlienomenon: For whoever hath, to him shall be given. 



I all I 

■ nul I,, shall hnii 



norc abundance; but whosoever hath not, from him shall 



, 7 > »»nv<fo\ytVCL lid 

t>e I . .1, .iw.iy efun Lh.it he hatli". (Matthew iJ-i2) 



lie J- 



t il? . 



^gree IS often regarded as one tangible- "output" of higher edu- 
I or this reason. New York State tied its "Bundy aid" to degrees 
. eUj^bjii noasectarian, independent colleges and universities. 

i L'ri-c 'aw/r.l H 1 .7'/ ^n^J ''"''7 ^^""^ Bachelors and Masters 

dcgr. awarded and $2,400 for each doctorate. If such a program were in 

T: f-aixfurnia, and if all AICCU institutions were eligible for 

wn.l ; Zn ,7 ^^^^^^'^ degrees and 1,363 doctorate degrees 
C </ n";, r • ^ P'^°8'^^"> ^""i'l ^"'^L a total „f m, 784, 400 

tor I. ihis contrasts with the $26.9 million appropriated in 

New rerk laiiiig 19/1-72. 



There are both educational and political advantages to tying state 
assistance to students enrolie^ This recognizes, to a degree, that the 
institutions exist to serve st^..ts and society and not vice versa. 
Some of these options stimulate and reward growth, others reward "output," 
in terms of degrees rewarded, some have the political and educational a,d- 
vantage that they provide "something for everyone". Several of these 
options have the disadvantage thafthey might be difficult to administer 
or control. Even so, the arguments seem to strongly favor providing 
assistance via students, either indirectly or directly. 

Support for Facilities 

There are a number of ways that the State could assist independent 
colleges and universities in the construction or renovation of educational 
facilities, or even the creation of new institutions, or new campuses of 
existing institutions. The arguments for and against o "California Edu- 
cational Facilities Authority", and A.B. 2014, were discussed in an 
earlier sect\^of this chapter. Such a program would, without question, 
be constitutional if the constitutional prohibitions 'in Articles IX and 
XIII were removed. This is particularly true for those independent 
colleges and universities which are still church-related or come under 
sectarian v,ontrol. Twelve states now have such authorities and their 
loans for facilities are typically available to both church-related and 
non-church related institutions so long as the actual facility being 
funded is not to be used for secular or religious purposes. 

There are additional ways that the State could provide support for; 
facilities if the constitution were revised. The Constitution Revision 
Commission chose its revised wording with great care. The word "moneys 
was deleted in favor of "aid" to suggest that the Legislature, but not 
state and local governments without approval of the Legislature, "may 
grant aid to non-profit institutions". This was done because it was 
mentioned that the Legislature at some future t^me might wish to provide 
aid other than money; and surplus facilities, equipment, and land were 
mentioned in discussion as examples of "aid" in addition to money. 

Grants of land are one of the oldest forms of governmental assistance 
for railroads and colleges. California presently continues this practice, 
albeit indirectly, through providing privite colleges and universities 
with the right to condemn property needed for educational purposes, It 
is conceivable that tliis practice could be extended to actually pro- 
viding grants of state land for new or expanded institutions. Similarly, 
surplus facilities or equipment co'ild be granted to independent institu- 
tions if the constitution were revisf^d. 

Tlie Coordinating Council study of State Aid to Private Higher E du- 
cation mentioned an additional option for state-granted facilities which, 
m the Council staff's view, would also require a revised constitution. 
Under this plan, "the State would own all land, facilities, equipment, 
and otiier capital items necessary to operate an institution of higher 
education and then lease these to a private institution to operate, 
under conditions prescribed by the State". 25 
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•Ih. Council st.iff icU that Lhis alteniaLive is a variation of the 
ScM.tra. 1 idea but reversed, with the independent institution contracting 
to use State facility. Quaiity, and perhaps even program, might be 
requir^^c with this option which creates essentially a new form of "semi- 
puhLic institution. While many of these other alternatives are cur- 
rently being utilized in other states, this one is not. 

"Dirprt subventions to Institutions 

VtTy, very few states appropriate funds for o^.erating expenses of 
indcpenaciiit colleges and universities with "no strings attached". It 
wciiid appear to be politically unattractive, even if educationally de- 
^sirabie in the short term, to implement such options. Only Alabama, 
Alaska, Maryland, and Pennsylvania have provided such grants. Lven so, 
this option would be possible with a revised California Constitution, 
if pa-,i and prese^it experience is any clue,' control of' some form follows 
dollars; and direct subventions "would inevitably have "some kind of 

strings attached. This is politically necessary if not desirable, and 
certainly not desired by educational institutions worried^ about their 
autonomy . . ' ■ 

One of th;; most important considerations, in my view, in any form 
of state assistance to indepemk at collages and univerkties is not to 

sever tiic nerve" of private giving. It would seem possible to im- 
plement a program whereby the State would stimulate increased private 
philanthropy. This goes beyond simply preventing decreases in giving 
or extending tax credit or deductions for ' individual or corporate con- 
tributio IS. It would seem possible for the State to implement a founda- 
tion-Lik.- program of matching grants which would require matching private 
money at some predetermined ratio. There might also be provisions which 
would re-iuir. tnat the private matching funds be "new money" or gifts, 
and not dimply institutional funds f om tuitions. Of course, many legis- 
ators night feel it would be inappropriate for the State to get into 
he f,mn<iation business or anything even approaching it. But, such 
'M)t ,ons lUf-hL be educationally desirable if they would both provide 
ne, ned lands lor useful purposes and increase the amount of private money 
invested m private higher education. 

AlUinaL.ve Forms of Governance 

Vlu.mghout the country, a number of formei ly private colleges and 
uni.LrsUies, some of them major institutions, have become completely 
puMic o. state-related" or "state-as:,isted" . There is some evidence 
that It night havti been less expensive f t New York State to "bail out" 
rather than, to buy out" the University of Buffalo. The fonflerly in- 
dercudcnl University of Buffalo became a totally public component of the 
Stat. Ur.ivor^ity uf New York (SUNY) system, and at that time private gifts 
and donations to Buffalo practically ceased. Just recently. New York 
University, also private, was forced to sell an entire campus which will 
now becorie a public, college. 

in lennsyJvania, both Temple University and the University of Pittsburgh 
fo. crly private, have joined the Pennsylvania State University in becoming ' 
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"sL .tc-roLited" irustlLutions. This rather unique relationship was 
ck-.rribed in Chapter IV under "Pennsylvania", but it does provide an- 
oLu..- .pliun ,or other states New relationships are possible between 
the two poles of public" and "priv^^te", including the Pennsylvania 

state-related and state aided" institutions, semi-public institutions, 
or even a tot illy public assimilation of previously independent institution^'. 

Another option available to the Legislature, which may or may not 
require a revision of the constitution, and one which would undoubtedly 
be unpopular with independent institutions, would be the implementation 
ot a super, super board" which would or could oversee all institutions 
ot highei education in California, public and private. "The Regents of 
the I'niversLty of the State of New York are an anomaly since they do 
oversee, at least nominally, all colleges and universities in New York 
public and private, as well as all other educational institutions , in- 
cluding schools, libraries, and museums. It would probably be impossible 

... 20tli >entury to implement something like the Regents, ^hich is ' 
desirable ^""'^"'"^ ^^^^ ^uch a governance system were 

Many independent institutions are already "quasi-publie" in terms of 
their inst:: tutional purpose and, in a few cases, the sources of their 
funds. Tliey retain true independence by means of their governing boards. 
State control and/or foirced coordination seem to be antipathetic to this 
institutional independence and autonomy. Yet increased state-wide plan- 
ninp, for all higher education in the State and/or increased programs to 
provide assistance to independent institutions may require something 
other than the "voluntary coordination" and the current participation 
on the Coordinating Council. 

True coordination may be anathema to institutional autonomy. But 
independence is operationally a relative rather than an' absolute term. 
Ihe henetits provided to, both individuals and society are not entirely 

private but also "public". The independent institutions will find it " 
increasingly difficult to have it both ways. Public purpose, and most 
certainly increases in public funds, will require increased public 
iccountability m some form. The fundamental dilemma in California as 
Jn New York i. "how the state can help preserve the strength and vitality 
-1 our private and independent institutions of higher education, yet at 
tue ;ame time keep tliem free". ^6 ^ew York also provides an example of " 

he problem. The legislature having approi. . ia ted the "Bundy aid" 
;.rcKeeded tn mandate teaching workloads for those independent colleges. 

Hly th( f.overnor s veto pre-ented this involvement in the administration 

f the private institutions. 

Relationship Between the Public and Private Sectors 

The late Arthur Coons observed that "there has been a conside'rable 
mutuality of respect and cooperation between and among public and private 
■ ustitutions ■. ov, V Lhe past century there has been a remarkable degree 
of good will between California's independent colleges and the public 
segments. ] he Legislature must recogni/.e this existing good relationship 
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If ..r.d when it considers policy alternatives which may affect the tie. 
between .ad.pendent and public institutions. This applies to -oStiois 

"u 'ions""'''?"/" assistance d'irec ly to'Lw n- 

sLxtatxons. or .ndeed new forms of governance, coordination' or control. 

the Jr'rLtnT'f"' ""^-^^ity of California have formally recognized 
the Ln.ro r Lance of private money to private institutions A 1959 nJTn 
:? la 1 .,111:11 L of the Recent.; qm'II r "»i-iLutions . A ly^y policy 

tne Kegents, still m force, states the following:28 



Witn res£ect to Private Colleges : Since private colleges ' 
a.-i universities are heavily dependent upon gifts and en- 
dowments or thoir support, every effort wiU be ^xerted 
rll ^" any way with their sources oflsupport. 

The University's relationship with our friends of'the in- 
dependent institutions is so important that the utmost 
care^wiil be exercised in this connection. A- the Univer- 
sity s program enlarges, the main emphasis will be to 
.secure funds from the University's "immediate family", tha«- 
iK. alumni, faculty, students, possibly parents, friends 
Tulll^'lT'' -ntimentally attacLd' to various caL 
llnive;.-r foundations interested in the 

U eir choice President Hitch also feels that if there were ever a 

1 .^s K L favor raising tuition at the University of California ^ - i 

•lot- aider Llie present circnmsfanr-^c" o "-a-^iiornia , certaxnly 

^ iO ' circumstances , as a way of narrowing the "tuition 

lMn..il Glenn Dumke ,,e Ca ifornia State University and Colleges 
d rsc. nie general notion of state assistance to independent in- 
ru i :trt;ti"""r'^""' ' ^^^^^ P^^^- assistance to 

^^^^^^^^^^^ trsar:^:j'' 

; V. -.c of the easiest ways to have it done wouJd e hrough 
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'iv'oj'tS^Q"'''*' expressed a similar reservation during an interview 



in July of 1969 

President Hitch: "From where 1 sit today, I can under- 
stand why some presidents of private 
institutions are reluctant to seek state 
funds". 

Interviewer: "You mean it may not be worth the price"? 
President Hitch: "ItWy not be worth the price". 
Interviewer: "May 1 quote you on that"? 

President Hitch, after a slow, deliberate puff on his 
ubiquitous cigar: "Yes, you may quote me on that". 

When reminded of this quote over two years later. President Hitch 
laughed and said "l haven't changed my mind". 32 

Even though almost all government funds haye some "string" attached, 
xnclud ng the "string" that the funds or program might be cut back or 
even eliminated to some institutions the "price" may be survival. To 
otners, the price may be the loss of their vitality, their autonomy 
or their independent spirit. 
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SUMMARY 



Professor Earl F. Cheit of the Universit:- of California. Berkeley 
n his recent study. The New Depression in m.-qH.. Education, said the'* 
llt Zl'l r ^^--""8 public pol.7fiUerlJiTi7e~;o close the 

gap Detween what students pay and what it costs to educate them: 

"(These alternatives) raise important questions of policy 
including how exclusively the presidents would rely on 
8< '/(.rnmenl subsidies rather than on other new sources of 
income; to what extent subsidies would justifiably entail 

r7lTtT-,lT' P°^^'^>'' "hat the resulting 

relationships would be between . public and private institu- 
tions; and what the equities, the incidence of taxation 
and the other public and private expenditures iuregone * 
T^^r'"^^^^''' governmental support 

Future policy alternatives must recognize the great value to the 

Tnst^tllZn , ^h': '''' ^"""""^ °' ^ 'hich Hoi to p Jvate 

Li • ""P^"'^'- P^l^^T^t permit the contJn! 

" "7. .I'LnTr'' '"^^""^^^^ expansion, 'for example" during 
$3 6 millLi had a total educational income of over 

$J-6 million, of which $186 million came from tuition, about $28 mJIion 
from investment income, and almost $60 million in gif s.34 New legL^ 
lative options must provide for even greater utilization of private 
funds as well as independent colleges and .mi vorsitics ?hemselves 

Besides simply maintaining the status quo, the legislature confronts 
a beuxlucring array of options to serve a w^de variety of possible motives 
regarding independent colleges .nd universities There arH n k '""'^''^^ 
op.U.ns which could affect the existence Ld go;erLLe o ^hesT °' 

^"rin^tit^t""" ^"'--^^ assistance to tu- 

r 1 rl o s^blT-H '■"^^-'^tly- >lany of these options 
r. I ,rly possible withm the existing California Constitution but 

< 'Tir V'^t''''^^ ^^"^"^^ ^ cons^l'lltion. 
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CHAPTER VII 



REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 



There have been a number of recent studies specifically about private 
higher education in California and about the problems of independent col- 
leges and universities nationally which deserve description. Additionally, 
many states have recently conducted studies about the particular problems 
and role of independent higher education. The Bibliography at th« 
end of this report cites many, if not most, of these single state studies. 
This review of the literature will only include those studies and reports 
specifically about California or studies and reports which have national 
importance or a national data base. This listing is hardly exhaustive, 
but it hopes to be illustrative of the recent literature that bears upon 
this timely topic. 



Astin, Alexander W. and Calvin B. T. Lee. The Invisible Colleges . 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1972. 

This is the eighth in a series of profiles of certain categories of 
institutions by The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education. The "In- 
visible Colleges" are the "third class citizens" if state colleges and 
junior colleges are regarded as the second-class citizens. They are the 
small, not very selective, private, and usually church-related colleges. 
By the authors' criteria, 15.5% of California's 174 colleges and univer- 
sities, public and private, are "invisible". "The primary concern of all 
these private colleges, both sectai^ian and nonsectarian, was, and still is, 
survival, especially given the trend in the United States towards non- 
sectarian, state-supported, tuition-free higher education". The authors 
believe that the invisible colleges are, indeed, performing a real service 
and that all of them could, and should, accommodate at least a few nore 
students. "The most obvious answer is through outside aid, probably by 
the state . The question remains if it is more economical to provide 
subsidies to these institutions or to expand the public sector, particularly 
since these colleges can offer their students - often the less able and 
less well prepared - the kind of college experience they seek. 

Berdahl, Robert 0. Statewide Coordination of Higher Education . 
Washington, D. C. : American Council on Education, 1971. 

"The issue of university autonomy will never be finally solved. It 
Can only be lived with". - John Gardner. Professor Berdahl makes the 
case that institutional autonomy and academic freedom are not synonymous 
and that one need not be maintained to preserve the other. Berdahl favors 
a strong coordinating body for both philosophicrl and practical reasons, 
since unless such power is given the coordinating body, state government 
will assume these functions. Chapter Nine, "Private Higher Education and 
Stpte Governments", is particularly germane to this report. He describes 
the nc:**d for state aid, types of state aid, and various problems such as 
those with church-related institutions, politics of state aid, and in- 
stitutional accountability. 
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Bowcn, Howard R, and Paul bervelle. Who Benefits from Higher Education - 
and Who Should Pay ? Prepared by the ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Edu- 
cation. Washington, D. C: American Association for Higher Education, 
1972. ^ 

This is the fifth in a series of excellent, brief reports published 
by AAHE. This particular report by California's own Howard R. Bowen is 
one jf iiowen's more thoughtful treatments of the issue of who benefits 
^aJ who should pay for higher education. In this work Bowen and Paul 
Servelle, a faculty member at Whittier College and a student in economics 
at the Claremont Graduate School, advance two versions of the benefit 
theory - one dealing with the justice of cost allocation among individuals 
and groups and the other concerned with the efficiency of resource alloca- 
tion in terms of the investment in the products of higher education. Many 
of their observations bear directly on the question of the level of tuition 
at public institutions and the share of publi- support appropriate for 
pr. '^^e institutions. They conclude: "the controversy is basically one 
of valuL and judgments. Neither side can overwhelm the other". 

The Capi tol and the Campus : State Responsibility for Postsecondary 
Education. A Report and Recommendations by The Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education: McGraw-Hill Book Company, April 1971. 

Commission declares that the state "should continue to carry the 
primary responsibility for higher education they have borne historically", 
and this responsibility extends to private colleges and universities. The 
CommLss loners "favor some state support of private colleges and univer^ 
sitijs , and more specifically the Commission favors a state subsidy of 
tuition costs for students who do not l^^ve financial ability to meet the 
costi, "leaving' to the Federal Government the basic responsibility for 
subsistence costs". This method of assisting institutions is favored over 
increasing public tuitions. The Commission also recommends cost^of^ 
education vouchers for resident students usable at independent institutions. 
These colleges would receive "a state payment increasing gradually each 
year up to an amount equal to one-third of the subsidy granted by the state 
for students at the same levels attending comparable institutions. The 
Commission also recommends contracts for educational programs, even state 
land-grants " . independent institutions, and bond^issuing facility 
authv)ri ties . 

ChCL'., Karl J. The New Depression in Higiu r Education . 
N'ew /ork: Mc(;raw-Hill , 1971. 

Professor Chelt, a Professor of Husine.ss Administration at the Univer- 
sity of CaJlIornla, Berkeley, undertook this "study of financial con- 
ditions at 41 colleges and universities" for the Carnegie Commission on 
High, r Kducatlon, Six of these 41 instituLlons are in California: Stanford 
Mill:,, l\3monn. the University of California, Berkeley, College of San 

Mateo, ;ind San Diego State College. The author finds that a number of 
Ihesr institutions are either in financial trouble or headed for it. He 
also makes som- assumptions about all colleges and universities based on 
this selected sample. Next to private universities in large urban areas, 
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It was the liberal arts colleges that included the largest proportion of 
institutions in financial difficulty". Cheit finds five major factors 
which contribute to financial difficulty: the general inflation of the 
economy, increases in faculty salaries, substantial increases in amounts 
of student assistance, campus disturbances, and a significant growth of 
institutional responsibility, activities, and aspirations. This is an 
excellent study, and deserves careful reading. 

Eulau, Heinz and Harold Quinley. State Officials and Higher Education ; 
A Survey of the Opinions and Expectations of Policy Makers in Nine S tates . 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1970. ~~ 

This general report prepared for The Cirnegie Commission on Higher 
Education examines the role and influence of elected state officials on 
American higher education. Officials, in nine states, including California, 
were extensively interviewed. 

A number of the questions in the interviews dealt with the problems 
of private colleges and universities, and many pages in the authors' first 
draft, devoted to this topic, were edited down to a page and a half on 
the "dilemmas of the private institutions". The authors found, in all 
nine states, that "while almost all (of the state officials) have a positive 
assessment of private education, their perceptions of the problems facing 
private schools and how the state should respond were more heterogeneous. 
In general, the legislators and executives were not particularly disturbed 
about the financial plight of the private schools." 

Financing Independent Higher Education in California . A Report to The 
Joint Commission -on Higher Education, California Legislature. Prepared 
by McKinsey and Company, Inc., for The Association of Independent Cali- 
fornia Colleges and Universities, December 1968. 

The extensive and detailed study of the AICCU institutions determined 
that It is becoming increasingly difficult for independent institutions 
of higher learning to maintain their relativ-e level of participation in 
the State of California and to provide the distinctive academic and 
living environments they have traditionally offered". The report states 
that while in the long run "the most likely source of substantially ex- 
panded support for higher education ... is the Federal government, ... to 
the extent (state) support makes it possible for private institutions to 
educate students who would otherwise have to be absorbed by the public 
sector, it is to the state's economic advantage to provide that s-.pport". 
This report also projected huge aggregate deficits for the AICCU in- 
stitutions, and, it has been argued, that such projections are misleading 
because Institutions will, out of necessity, cut back on expenses or in- 
crease income or both to prevent such deficits. 

Jellsma, William W. The Red and the Black . Special Preliminary Report on 
the Iinancial Starus, Present and Projected, of Private Institutions of 
Higher Learning. Washington, D. C.: Association of American Colleges, 1971. 

Mr. .Jellsma is Research Director of the Association of American Col- 
leges, and in 1971 he conducted^a survey of 554 independent colleges. He 
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liquid assets withi^ f ,L ^^d tha L 7' ^^n' "^"^ '''^""^'^ '""^'^ 

colleges and .nive.si.iL could' TLl^l ™ L^^d""""""' 

Coordlnatinrcouncn ^o^r "f 11^'''^ '""^ Department of Finance to the 
in Calif ornL w"h a Jiew toward Tr ''"'^ °' ''''''''' ^^^^her education 

and private hieher IdlrTt m ^"^^^^ively utilizing the total public 

on the questLn Hoi K?''''^'"'^ """^ specifically, the study focused 

enroU.enra p'iva : c'uel :„d""'' ^° ^^^'""^-^ i-"-- 

theoretically supolv Zt.iA ? ""^versxties? The authors found that. 

of their study that "the ftn.n ' • 1 concluded, at the time 

colleges and u^iver it es ake" as a'"''"' California independent 
go or to enum^r.^J V . ^ ^ &t^°^P , is not in jeopardy". They 

?n priv"t:\":iL\^Varu':iv:rs?iL":;'^"'^ 

iS^^a"t^anHS-^^ 

^dll^^rn^ Commit t ee o "r^S^' ^ .^^''^^'^^'''^ Paper Prepared for the 

the c.^issi::\^^rH-g^;rr::i;;:^^^^^^^^ --^ - 

.issio;'forjigh:/Ed:ca:i:n'" t";'"'"^ ^'^^ Connecticut Com- 

which described the natini^^ includes an "introduction" 

independent colleges and^ Perspective and the national problems of 
istiS, programs as wen ""^^""^^r^' °" ^° ''^^'^-ibe ex- 

all orhe'r sL^^s . The reporf the^ f '^"'^r''^ ''""^ ^"P"-''' ^ 
Connecticut and the M^^^r . u ^ ^ '''^ specific situation in 

assis: priv;t:^'oltge^^^runL^^^^ ^"^"^^ ^ - 

U^.i;;7rTuaTd7Tf7 I ^ '^du _cation, AtlaK^ Southern Regional 

S.au. s',;iL;;\^\<t^T;i:;cc^'7aZ:\^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^-^^ ^^^^--^ ^cranane, 

.T;7n;^rr7dLsruTs-i;;7rr ^" this work, however, the 

•'titr .issisLin.-,. , i t political considerations that affect 

. : ; r^'^^M '^^^•^ ^"^^ --crsiUes. particulfrlj 

.-int nut Lha on S U'.ra > ' ^-aLion Board. They 

Hsewh.re. ^ s id; hU ^ ''"V""'' ' ' ^" ^^e south 

■n t.T.s cf w„.l • ; nno h V' ^^^^^ constitutions 

and cannot be done- Lo assist independent institutions 



and the students who attend them. The authors also surveyed state and 
educational leaders and found "sympathetic interest" in fhe problems 
and well being of private colleges and universities. 

McFarlane, William H. State Support for Private Higher Education , 
Atlanta: Southern Regional Education Board, 1969. 

The Southern Regional Education Board has had a relatively long, 
thoughtful, and systematic interest in the relationships of states to 
private colleges and universities. As early as 1966, in a series of 
reports oir financing higher education, SREB devoted Number 19 in that 
series to "State Government Relationships with Private Colleges and 
/Universities". In this 1969 report by McFarlane, the author provides 
\^a description of conventional relationships between state systems and 
private sectors, a classification and description of existing and pro- 
posed types of state support for all^ higher education, a brief examina- 
tion of the major legal and political issues which affect public aid 
for private institutions at federal and state Jevels (see McFarlane 
and Wheeler, 1971), a review of the current trends at the state level, 
and an evaluation of the major features of the various options which 
might be encountered, particularly in southern institutions. 

Nelson, Fred A. California and Nonpublic Higher Education ; The 
Historical and Current Relationships Between the State of California 
and Independent Colleges and Universities . Unpublished Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, Stanford University, 1970. 

This long (401 pages including appendices) study details the inter- 
action of independent colleges and universities in California with 
various branches of State government, including the University of Cali- 
fornia, in both the past and present. Each of the nine chapters can 
stand alone, and these include the following topics: Introduction; 
Early History of California; Stanford University; State Scholarships 
and Fellowships; The AICCU; The Master Plan and its Coordinating Council, 
Constitutional Revision; ACA 47 and Direct State Aid; and The Future 
Dimly Seen. No specific hypothesis is advanced. "Institutions, like people 
will act when threatened." Since both State government and independent in- 
stitutions are made up of people, they "are prone to the same virtues, 
faults, and foibles as people themselves." 

Reinhert, Paul C, S.J. • To Turn the Tide . Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice Hall, Inc., 1972. 

This book by the long-time president of St. Louis University, grows 
out of a series of discussions with educational, political, and business 
leaders called Project SEARCH. Father Reinhert makes the now traditional 
case for private higher education. After private sources, he argues, the 
primary responsibility of the government for the support of private higher 
education rests with the states. He laments the vast state-by-state dif- 
ferences in programs of aiding independent colleges, and wishes he could 
move St. Louis University .to Illinois! He also believes that the federal 
and state government programs and purposes should mesh together, and 
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Project SEARCH was able to define specific goals and functions for the 
sta^e and federal governments, with states supporting tuition equalization 
pr(;^rams and contracts for professional and graduate training, and adding 
the pro and con arguments for the former Senate and House versions of the ^ 
Higher Education Amendments of 1972. 

Shulnan, Carol H. State Aid to Private Higher Education . Prepared by 
Mt^ ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education. Washington, D. C. : American 
Asscciation for Higher Education, June 1972. 

This is the third in a series of excellent reports published by AAHE. 
In a brief (88 page) report, Ms. Shulman discusses in general terms the 
"State's Interest in Private Higher Education, Methods^ of Aid, and Problems 
Created by New State-Private College Relationships". She concludes that- 
private institutions face two major difficulties: 1) preserving their 

concepts of educational quality and mission wheu they are subject to 
state review; and 2) functioning without a guarantee of continuing assis- 
tance from the state legislature at a meaningful level of support. The 
author then provides an "Annotated Bibliography" primarily of the more 
important single-state reports on the role of private higher education 
or reports suggesting specific kinds of state assistance. The author 
then reprints a chart prepared by the Edr^ation Commission of the States 
"State Support of Private Higher Education: Programs in Operation or 
Approved as of January 1972". (This sane ECS chart appears as Appendix E 
in this report.) 

Spang, J. K. Direct and Indirect State-Aid to Private Institutions of 
Higher Ed ucation in the United States . Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. 
Temple University, 1971. 

This dissertation describes the programs and types of state assistance 
proposed or available in thirty- ^:hree states which w6re surveyed. It also 
ranks the preferences for forms of state assistance as expressed by rep- 
resentatives of private colleges and universities. These choices were: 
general support; scholarships; physical facilities; student fellowships ; 
grants and admissions; tax benefits; research; consortia and inter institu- 
tional cooper !tion; communication and computer centers, degre^es, program 
and accreditation. The author finds 3n ^increasing concern at the state 
level with the well being of independent colleges and universities, and he 
goes on to recommend a number of steps to nromote state aid to private 
colleges. 

StaL^ Aid to Private Higher Education ; A Study of Ways of Providing Public 
Resources for Supp ort of Private Institutions of Higher Education in Cali- 
fornia, A Staff Report to the Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
DecCinber 1969. 

This report is Phase I and II of a response to the Director of Finance 
to s:udy various means of providing State or local funds to private higher 
education. Phase I of this report includes a listing of methods of support 
or assistance throughout the United States as well as the methods by which 
they are evaluated . The almost universal answer to the method of "evaluation" 
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was either "not known" or "none". Most states, the report finds, favor 
st3,te aid to students. Phase II discusses a number of specific ways 
that the State bf California could either encourage and/or reward in- 
creased enroUment in private institutions. Many of these alternatives 
are, in the view of the Deputy Attorney General with whom they were dis- 
cussed, unconstitutional witnin the existing California Constitution. 
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APPENDIX A 

STUDY PLAN, JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE MASTER PLAN FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 

January 1972 
INDEPENDENT HIGHER EDUCATION 



I. What is the present contribution of independent institutions to 
California higher education — quantitative and qualitative? 

II. Is it in the interest of the state to maintain and/or expand the 
contributions of independent higher education? 

III. Are the independent institutions being utilized in such a way as 
to maximize their contributions to California higher education? 

A. If not, why not? 

B. What steps might be taken to encourage full utilization of 
the capacities and resources of independent institutions? 

IV. Should the option to attend an independent college or university 
be available to all qualified students? 

V. ShouJLd the state provide financial assistance to independent 
higher education? 

A. How much of the cost pressure is being absorbed by this 
sector? Hew much of the responsibility for academic and 
other forms of higher education has it accepted? 

B. Can the private sector continue to function without direct 
state support? What are the legal implications to be con- 
sidered in discussing fiiianciaJ aid? What kinds of aid 
would be most appropriate? Capital outlay funds? General 
appropriations? Student aid (in the fonn of a voucher)? 

C. What are the public accountability implications of financial 
support to private institutions? How would this affect 
dependence/autonomy? To what extent should that be preserved 

D. If students begin absorbing a larger share of the costs of 
higher education, what effect will this have upon the stu- 
dents* choice between public and private institutions?^ 

VI. In what ways are public and private institutions interdependent? 
What are the benefits of the existing dual system to students, 
taxpayers and to the quality of California higher education? 
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STATEMENT IN CONTRACT FROM THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE 
MASTER PLAN FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 

June 1972 

To make, a study of independent higher education in California to 
culminate in a report (policy alternative paper). The paper will deal 
with those issues raised (on Page 171) of the JCMPHE Study Plan (dated 
January 1972). The major focus of the paper will be: (1) the identi- 
fication and discussion of major issues — to be accomplished through 
an analysis of present practices in California, a survey of practices 
and proposals elsev/here, and a review and summary of the literature; 
and (2) the identification and comprehensive analysis of whatever 
policy alternatives are available to the Legislature. The advantages 
of each alternative shall be fully explored. 
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OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 

ROOM SOO. WELLS FARGO BANK auiLDINC 
riFTH STREET AND CAPITOL MALL. SACRAMENTO 9BSt4 

March 14, 1972 



Dr. Owen Albert Knorr 
Director 

?nSn'*^'^fJ^?S Council for Higher Education 
1020 - 12th Street 

Sacramento, California 95814 
Dear Dr. Kriorr: 



-This is xn reply to your request for the opinion of this 
office on what specifically is the relationship between 
the Coordinating Council for Higher Education and the 
private higher education sector, and specifically whether 
Uie Council la advisory to private higher education. 

- l^^Hr.T^ conclusion that under the Donahoe Higher Education 
Act (Education Code sections 22700 - 22705) the Coordinating 
Council for Higher Education has no advisory responsibility 
to private higher education. The Legislature has assigned 
to the Coordinating Council for Higher Education specific 
statutory responsibility for administering certain federal 
programs. While the administration of these programs 
requires corrtact with private education, it does not make 
the council advisory to private education. 

ANALYSIS 

•Assembly Concurrent Resolution No. 88, enacted by the 
1959 Legislature, requested that Liaison Committee of the 
State Board of Education and the Regents of the University 
to prepare a Master Plan for the development, expansion 
and integration of the facilities, curriculum, and standards 
of higher education, in junior colleges, state colleges, the 
University of California, and other institutions of higher 
education of the State, to meet the needs of the State during 
the next ten years and thereafter . , . , " 

Pursuant to that request the Liaison Committee of the State 
Board of Education and The Regents of the University of 
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California developed and adopted the Master Plan for Higher 
Education in California, 1960-1975 • This report recognized 
that the basic issue in the development of the Master Plan 
was "the future role of the junior colleges, state colleges, 
and the University of California in the staters tripartite 
system and how the three segments should be governed and 
coordinated so that unnecessary duplication will be avoided" 
(Master Plan p. xi). 

The role of the private higher education sector was recognized 
in the following language: "The Master Plan Survey Team 
recognizes the great contribution private colleges and 
universities have made and will continue to make ti>the state. 
It has included these institutions in the recommended statewide 
coordinating agency with the opportunity for an authentic voice 
bearing on policies directly affecting their welfare." (Master 
Plan p,, xii.) 

The Master Plan recommended the establishment of an advisory 
body to be known as the Coordinating Council for Higher 
Education: 

"a. Shall consist of 12 members, three representatives 
each from the University, the State College System, 
the junior colleges, and the independent colleges 
and universities. The Univeri'.ity and the State 
College System each shall be represented by its 
chief executive officer and two board members 
appointed by the boards. The junior colleges shall 
be represented by (1) a member of the State Board 
of Education or its Chief Executive Officer; 
(2) a representative of the local governing boards; 
and (3) a representative of the local junior college 
administrators. The independent cullegcs and 
universities shall be represented as determined by 
agreement of the chief executive officers of the 
University and the State College Systcin, in 
consultation v;ith the association or associations 
of private higher educational institutions. All 
votes shall be .recorded, but effective action shall 
require an affirmative vote of four of the six 
University and state college repxesencatives; 
except that on junior college matters the junior 
college representatives shall have effective votes; - 
and on the appointment and removal of a director of 
the Council all 12 shall be effective ^ 

"b. A director ol the staff for the Coordinating Council 
shall be appointed by a vote of eight of the 12 
Council members, and may be removed by o vote of 
eight members of the Council. He shall appoint such 
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staff as the Council authorizes o 

"Cp The Coordinating Council shall have the following 
functions, advisory to the governing boards and 
appropriate State officials: 

(1) Review of the annual budget and capital 
outlay requests of the University and the 
State College System, and presentation to 
the Governor of coniments on the general 
level of support sought. 

(2) Interpretation of the functional differentia- 
tion among the publicly supported institrtions 
provided in this section; and in accordance 
with the primary functions for each system 

^ as set forth above, advise The Regents and 

The Trustees on programs appropriate to each 
system. 

(3) Development of plans for the orderly growth 

of higher education and makin^ of recommendations 
to the governing boards on the need for the 
location of new facilities and programs. 

" U The Council shall have power to require the public- 
institutions of higher education to submit data on 
costs, selection and retention of students, 
enrollments, capacities, and other matters pertinent 
to effective planning and coordination." 

The council structure reconmiended in this Master Plan was 
arrived at after careful c. sideration of the coordinating 
boards existing in other states. Considerable sentiment 
existed for the use of "public members" not connected with 
any .segment of higher education. When the Master Plan 
recommondatiorr; were enacted in the Donahoe Higher Education 
Act (Stats. 1960, ]st Extra. Sess, ch. 49), the proposed 
membership was expanded by six "public" rejjresentatives, 
(Educ«, Code Section 22700) , but otherv;ise retained the public- 
private education segmental representation. 

The Master Plan recommendations for the functions of the 
Coordinating Council were modified by the Legislature in that 
subparagraph c.(2) was changed to read as follows in Education 
Code section 22703: 

" . p ^ advice as to the application of the provision 
of this division delineating the different' functions 
of public ]ii[;h{ ! r educatio n and counsel as to thc! 
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programs appropriate to each segment thereof, and 
m connection therewith shall submit to the Governor 
and to the Legislature within five days of the 
beginning of each general session a report which 
contains recommendations as to necessary or desirable 
changes, if any, in the function*^ and programs of the 
several segments of publi c higher educatio n. . 
(Emphasis added.) 

Subparagraph c. (3) was changed to read: 

'•' . . o development of plans for the orderly growth 
of publ ic higher education and the making of recommenda- 
tions on the neea tor and location of new facilities 
and programs." (Emphasis added.) 

Although Figure 2 on page 41 of the Master Plan, entitled 

Reconmiended Co-ordination Structure," shows an "advise" 
function running from the Coordinating Council to "Independent 
Colleges and Universities", we can find nothing in the text of 
Liie Master Plan or m the implementing statutes which support 
any ^responsibility or authority of the Coordinating Council 
to advise the private higher education sector. The functions 
assigned by the Legislature in Education Code section 22703 are 
c.l.early and exclusively concerned with the public sector of 
higher education. Indeed the modificatims made by the 
Legislat-ir.^e to section 22703 from the proposals in the Master 
Itan emphasize that the Coordinating Council's role was to be 
in.mited public higher education. 

Accordingly, we conclude that the Coordinating Council is not 

advisory to private higher education. Subsequent to the 
enactment of the Donaboe Higher Educacion Act, the Le.gislature 
assigned <:o the Coordinating Council for Higher Education the . 
responsibility for administering specific federal programs 
v/nich have direct involvement in pri.vate as well as pSblic 
higher cJucntion. The Coordinating Council was designated as 
the State educational agency to carry out the purposes and 
provisions or Title I and Title VI of the Higher Education 
Act of J.')Ob (P.L, 89-329), a program whereby federal funds 
arc available to strengthen community services programs of 

S"*! foo^r^'^^'^ir'''''^-'-''''' P^^l^lic and private. (Education 
Code §227j)6 0 The Coordinating Council has also been 
designated as the State educational agency to carry out the 
purposes and provisions of Section 802 of Title- VIII of the 
Higher Education Act of 1964, a proj^ram to provide special ' 
iraininr, :in skills needed for economic and efficient community 
development to certain persons who are, or are in trainine to 
bo, employed by a public body which has responsibility for 
community cU;i;**4.^^ or by a private non-profit organization 
w iLcli i;; >x5nductin>shou.sing and community development prorrams. 
(bducat ion Code §2?//3J.) t fa ' . 
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These programs involve both private and public schools. 
Thus, the Coordinating Council in administering them must 
have contact with both public and private schools. The 
Council's role is limited to exercising those responsibilit 
set forth in sections 22756 and 22757 of the Education Code 
and required under the various federal enactments o None of 
these authorize the Council to act in an advisory role to 
private education or to public education. The role of the 
Council in coordinating education programs administered by 
other public educational institutions is separate from its 
role in administering these specific programs^ 

We therefore conclude that the Council is not advisory to 
private higher education. 



Yours very truly, 




EVELLE J. YOUNGER 
Attorney General 
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